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It would take the entire capacity of 
the great Buick factories more than six 
months to producethe Buick carsnow 
in operation on the Pacific Coast ~ 


| Buick valueis recognized everywhere 
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UNE budding, as the term might 

imply, does not necessarily mean 

budding that is done during the 
month of June, although this is the 
conception many fruit growers have. 
Instead, it refers to budding usually 
done during the early summer, the 
bud growing the same season. In 
other words, the process of budding 
completed, growth commences soon 
after. 
Advantages and Disadvantages of 

June ,Budding 


Observations have shown that June 

budded trees generally develop into 
more satisfactory trees than those 
produced in the usual manner of late 
summer budding. This can be ac- 
counted for by the following: 
. 1. Only inherently strong seedlings 
have vigor enough to force a bud to 
grow into a satisfactory tree during 
the same season that the seed is 
planted. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the weaklings will thus be automati- 
cally eliminated. 

2.The shock of transplanting @ 
tree with a one-year root is very 
much less than in the usual two-year 
root. In fact, most of the roots on a 
June budded tree come intact with 
the tree when it is dug from the 
nursery. On the other hand, a large 
proportion of the roots is lost when 
two-year-old roots are used. 

3. The tree is not overgrown and 
the buds are so fresh and full of 
vigor that leaves and. branches read- 
ily push out all up and down the 
young trunk. This makes possible 
the formation of the head where it 
is wanted and insures against sun- 
burn and borers, which generally fol- 
low.a case of sunburn. One of the 


principal gains in using a good June 
budded tree is the better framework 
that it is possible to establish. 

On the other hand there are some 





After the buds have set the strings should 
be cut and the top of the seedling should 
Bee a, over about four inches above 
ud ~ 


disadvantages of this type of propa- 


gation, two of which are of signifi- 
cance: 

1. The high cost of producing large 
size trees. This is naturally reflected 
in the price that the orchardist must 
Day for his trees in view of the in- 
one cost of production to the nurs- 

en. 


2. June budded trees will not stand 
48 Much abuse between digging from 


the nursery and becoming established | 


the orchard. Apparently not as 
tauch plant food is stored in the roots 
amd trunk, and their smaller size 
Makes them more susceptible to dry- 
ing out unless carefully handled. 


June Budding 


By M. J. 


Heppner 


Division of Pomology, University of California 


The Peach. Gives Best Results 


Although success may be had when 
employing June budding on all decid- 
uous fruit trees, best results are ob- 
tained with the peach, both as to the 
top and as to the root. As the peach 
seedling makes a rapid growth, the 


" Differences in soil and climate cause 


these variations. The almond root 
probably lends itself to. this type of 
budding nearly as well as the peach 
root. During the past season the 
writer had good success in producing 
large-sized apricot, peach, plum and 
almond trees on the almond root. 











Under good growing conditions it is possible to secure buds for June budding from wood 
that grew the current season. When the leaves are removed a small portion of the 
petiole should be left attached ’ 


tree generally attains a size which is 
of sufficient magnitude to allow bud- 
ding to be done in May, June or July, 
depending upon the locality. June 
budding may be practiced in some 
sections in late May, while it may be 
impossible in others until late June. 


Only little success was had when the 
Myrobalan plum and apricot roots 
were used. 


Requisites for June Budding 


There are three requisites for June 
budding: 
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1. The seedlings must be large 
enough early in the season to be 
budded conveniently. 

2. The bark must slip readily. 

3. The desired dormant buds must 
be available: In some cases they must 
be plated in cold storage during the 
previous winter and kept under these 
conditions until ready for use. In 
California, however, most of the de- 
ciduous fruit trees develop their buds 
sufficiently by late May or early June 
so that this procedure is not found 
necessary. Buds are thus used that 
were formed during the same season. 
When it is desired to hurry bud for- 
mation to completion, ringing of the 
branches is sometimes resorted to. 

We will now devote our attention 
to the propagation of June budded 
trees from the seed to the mature 
tree. The first requisites for success- 
ful June budding are that the nursery 
soil be of a good type, and that water 
may be applied easily and frequently. 
A loamy soil with good drainage is 
preferable. All precautions must be 
taken to see that the growth of the 
young trees will not be hindered in 
the least. The spot selected for the 
nursery should be of good exposure 
and free from low pockets. Sunshine 
and proper amounts of water go hand 
in hand in making a good sized seed- 
ling in the quickest possible time. 


Stratifying the Seeds 


Before the pits are planted in the 
nursery row they are usually strati- 
fied. As a rule, pits are obtained from 
dry yards or canneries where the 
proper varieties are handled. When- 
ever possible, the pits should be taken 
from. bigger trees, this, of course, 
being practical only when a few seeds 
are desired. One must take caution 
not to allow the seeds to dry out and 
thus prevent germination. This is 
best done by placing about four 
inches of sand in the bottom of a box 
about 18 inches square and then 
spreading the pits over the sand. The 
pits should be covered with another 











age 


picture shows fhe proper place to 
cut back a seedling above the bud 





This 


layer of sand and the entire contents 
kept damp, but not wet. When using 
large amounts of seeds, as is done by 
most commercial nurserymen, pits are 
often dug in the ground and the seeds 
buried until time for planting. In 
cases where the boxes are used, it is 
a good policy to keep them under the 


{Continued on page 13) 
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Small Fruit Culture in California 
By A. H. Hendrickson 


California Deciduous Fruit Station 


HE PRODUCTION and markei- 

ing of smal] fruits in California 

presents many interesting prob- 
lems which differ from those of most 
other berry growing districts. Long 
growing seasons, equable tempera- 
tures in regions where most of the 
berries are grown, and mild winters, 
form a combination of climatic factors 
which enable the grower to secure 
many crops from a plantation before 
it is necessary to set out a new plant- 
ing. Accurate control of soil moisture 
by irrigation makes it possible te 
lengthen the harvesting season and 
to mature all the fruit without loss 
from drought or warm weather. Ten- 
der varieties producing fruit of deli- 
eate flavor grow luxuriantly, in some 
cases retaining the leaves throughout 
the year. 

The small fruit industry of Califor- 
nia is concentrated in certain well- 
defined areas, and the growers usual- 
ly specialize on one or two kinds of 
berries. This concentration arises 
partly from the necessity of having 
sufficient production to permit of car- 
load shipments from a common ship- 
ping point and is also due to the usual 
grouping of small fruit plantings in 
close proximity to .large, cities. The 
principal berry sections are found 
around Los Angeles, Watsonville, Se- 
bastopol and in the region adjacent 
to San Francisco Bay. Other smaller 
berry growing centers are found in 
many places throughout the state. 


Strawberry Is Most important 


Among the small fruits, the straw- 
berry is easily the most important. 
This fruit is found on the market al- 
most continuously from late in March 
until November, with the peak of pro- 
duction in May and June. Local ship- 
ments are handled almost entirely by 
automobile truck. One large straw- 
berry producer near the coast sends 
fruit to the cities in the warm interi- 
or valleys by refrigerator truck, on 
which is mounted a small gasoline en- 
gine operating a fan which circulates 
the air through ice bunkers and then 
over the fruit. The usual container 
is a weoden chest holding 20. slides of 
six baskets each. These chests, 
which are of heavy construction, are 
returned to the grower. 

Strawberries are practically all 
grown under irrigation on raised beds 
about two feet wide. The plants are 
allowed to cover the entire bed in a 
heavy mat. Water is applied at fre- 
quent intervals in the narrow ditches 
between the beds. These ditches also 
serve as paths for the pickers to walk 
upon when not being used for irri- 
gating. As is the case under eastern 
conditions, the best crop of berries is 
produced the second season. One 
large grower. claims to have produced 
in a single season over 17 tons of 
strawberries from one acre, but the 
average production is much below this 
extraordinary yield. The third and 
fourth crops are profitable but consid- 
erably smaller than the one in the 
second year. Furthermore, it is not 





unusual to secure several good pick- 
ings from the plants the first year 
they are set out. The normal length 
of life of the plantation is three or 
four years. No winter muiching is 
necessary and the plants begin send- 
ing out new leaves late in February 
or early in March. The winter months 
are spent in weeding, taking out old 
plants, leveling beds and repairing 
irrigation flumes. 

Strawberry Plants Grown by Experts 

Curiously enough, strawberry grow- 
ers do not use their own plants for 
setting out a new plantation. They 
prefer to secure their young plants 
from specialists who do nothing but 
grow strawberry plants. Many of the 
plants are grown in certain mountain 
valleys in the northern part of the 
state, where the soil and climate seem 
adapted for producing vigorous plants 
with strong root systems. . 

The- principal varieties grown near 
the coast are the Banner, Marshall, 
Oregon, Nick Ohmer and Klondike. 
In the interior valley the Gold Dollar 
and the Jessie seem to be well adapt- 
ed to the warm climate. 


Blackberries and Dewberries Second 
in Importance 

Blackberries, together with the dew- 
berries and the dewberry hybrids, are 
probably second in importance to the 
strawberry. These brambles are 
found on the market in abundance 
during the months of July, August and 
September. In addition to supplying 
the local demand and shipments to 
inter-mountain states as well as mar- 
kets further east, the production of 
blackberries is large enough to sup- 
ply the canneries with fruit for jams 
and preserves. A few blackberries 
are dehydrated. Local shipments of 
the fresh fruit are made in the chests 
used for strawberries. 

In the absence of injury by severe 
winter weather, the average length of 
life of a blackberry plantation is com- 
paratively long. Plantings of black- 
berries and loganberries eight to 12 
years of age are not unusual, and 
there is an authentic case known to 
the writer of a patch of Lawtons still 
bearing profitable crops in their eight- 
eenth year : 


Metheds of Training Blackberries 


The fruiting canes of blackberries 
are generally supported on stakes or 
trellises. Trailing varieties like 
Mammoth, Logan, Phenomenal and 
Cory’ are usually trained on a two- 
wire trellis. The lower wire is ordi- 
narily two to three feet above the 
ground, and the upper wire about one 
and one-half feet above the first. 
Many different forms of training are 
used, one of the most common being 
@ weaving of the canes in loose spi- 
rals around the two wires. Heavy 
growing varieties like the Himalaya 






Trailing biackberries supported on two wires stretched A California strawberry patch planted in raised rows to faciliiate Trailing 
from cross-bars ; irrigation 


and Macatawa are so trained that the 
weight of the canes rests upon two 
wires stretched between  cross-bars 
fastened to the posts. The Lawton is 
trained to be either self-supporting, 
or is held up by a loop of wire fas- 
tened to a stake set at each hill. Or- 
dinarily, from four te six or seven 
canes are left in each hill. With the 
trailing varieties, half of this number 
are trained in each direction on the 
trellis. The usual length of canes 
left at pruning time is from eight to 
12 feet for the trailing sorts and about 
four feet for the upright growers. 
During the growing season the new 
canes are simply allowed to grow 
along the ground under the trellis. 
In the winter the old canes are cut 
off and burned and the new canes fas- 
tened to the wires. 


Varieties of Blackberries 

The most important varieties now 
being grown are: ’ 

Lawton, which is an upright grower 
ripening in mid-season. This variety 
is popular because of its adaptability, 
regularity of production and ease in 
handling. It stands shipping well and 
is used for fresh fruit markets and 
for preserving. 

Loganberry, more recently called 
the Logan blackberry, together with 
its near relative, the Phenomenal, is 
popular wherever berries are grown. 
The fruit is large, juicy, red in color, 
and rather. acid in flavor. It is a 
fairly good shipper and is also in de- 
mand for jelly making. With proper 
care and plenty of water for irriga- 
tion enormous crops are often pro- 
duced. 

Mammoth is a trailing blackberry, 
producing a long, black, cylindrical 
fruit, of a flavor preferred by many. 
Locally it is often called the Black 
Logan. Its season follows that of the 
Lawton. Both the Mammoth and the 
Logan are characterized by having 
rather small prickles on the canes in- 
stead of rigid spines and for that rea- 
son are fairly easy to pick. 

Cory, otherwise known as the Cory 
Thorniess, has great promise as a 
home garden fruit. As its name indi- 
cates, the canes are free from spines, 
although occasional canes appear 
which are as thorny as its supposed 
parent, the Mammoth. The fruit is 
large and glossy black in color, but is 
rather soft and not a good shipper. 
Being thorniess, it appeals to all who 
have painful recollections of black- 
berry picking. 

Macatawa is a comparatively reéent 
introduction into California, where it 
has been planted to some extent in 
the central coast regions. This varie- 
ty is held by some growers to be iden- 
tical with Snyder. It may be termed 
semi-upright in growth, and needs 
support. It seems to be extremely 


prolific and has promise as a shipping 






berry. In the interior valley this yg. 
riety is known as a ane-crop ber 
producing all of its fruit within a 
comparatively short period, but in the 
cooler coast districts by proper prun- 
ing it can be made to bear almost cop. 
tinuously for several months. 

Himalaya, recently identified as ay 
old German variety by the Uniteg 
States Department of Agriculture, jg 
one of those vigorous evergreen varig. 
ties found in cuitivation chiefly on the 
Pacific Coast, where it is praised of 
execrated according to how successty 
the grower has been in keeping 
within bounds and escaping its for. 
midable spines. Left to itself, where 
there is ample moisture, it will quick. 
jy take possession of a fence or fi 
up a corner in the garden, forming a 
barrier impenetrable to man or beagt. 
It grows luxuriantly and bears heayi. 
iy. Canes often make a growth of 
from 20 to 40 feet in a single seagop, 
The berry is a rather short conicaj 
fruit ripening continuously over 3 
jong season, sometimes as late’ ag 
November. 

Dewberries are grown to a limited 
extent. ‘They are usually trained op 
low single wire trellises and handled 
in much the same way as the trailing 
blackberries. The principal variety 
grown is the Gardena. 


interest in Raspberries 


Raspberry. growing has become ip. 
creasingly important during the past 
five or six years. The principal areas 
devoted to this fruit are found in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles and in the 
Santa Clara valley about 40 mileg 
southeast of San Francisco. The lat 
ter district now produces enough rasp- 
berries to supply the local market and 
to ship three or four carloads per 
week to eastern markets during the 
height of the picking season. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
growth of the raspberry industry ig 
the central coast region is because of 
the introduction and rapid dissemina- 
tion of the Ranere or St. Regis rasp 
berry. As grown in this district, the 
Ranere produces two crops per year. 
The first crop begins to ripen late 
in April or early in May and continues 
until about the first of July. The see 
ond crop ripens from the middle of 
August until the forepart of October. 
It reaches the very early and the very 
late markets and does not compete 
with berries from many other sec 
tions. ‘ 

The fruit is light red in color, rather’ 
small in size and firm in texture.. 
is what is known to the growers as & 
“dry” berry or one that does not 
bruise easily. Because of these quall 
ties it has proved to be an exception 
ally fine variety for eastern ship 
ment. The berries are carefully picked 
during the forenoon and placed in 8 
modern precooling plant the same day. 
After precooling, the fruit is loaded 
into iced express refrigerator cars 
without allowing it to come into com 
tact with the warm outside air. The 


(Continued on page 11) 





Blackberries trained spirally about two wires, 
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the trailing blackberry because 

of its habit of growth, is a na- 
tive American fruit which is rapidly 
coming into prominence. The fruits 
ripen earlier and are larger and of 
petter flavor than those of blackber- 
ries, and the plants are usually more 
roductive. Dewberries are  excel- 
jent both for commercial planting and 
for home use and deserve more ex- 
tensive planting for both purposes. 


Tite DEWBERRY, often called 


The crop is adapted to nearly all 


parts of the country and to many 
types of soil. A plantation properly 
_ eared for will produce profitable crops 
for 10 to 15 years. In the South only 
» two years are required to establish 
a field, and a fair crop is produced 
the second year. The excellent quali- 
’ ties of dewberries are rapidly mak- 
. 4jng a definite place for this excellent 
fruit in the markets of the country. 
The greatest development in dew- 
-berry growing has taken place in 
- ‘North Carolina and New Jersey, and 
the crop has already become impor- 
tant in -Michigan, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Maryland, Texas, 
,South Carolina, and Colorado. 


«0 How Dewberries Are Distinguished 
gh . from Blackberries 


“<The dewberry, like the blackberry, 
‘Spears fruit on last year’s canes, 
which die soon after they have fruit- 
ed. It also has roots that live for 
many years and a top that lives only 
‘two seasons. Dewberries are dis- 
"tinguished from blackberries, in gen- 
“eral, by having canes that trail on 
“the ground, by the early ripening of 
“the fruit, by the character of the 
flower, and by the method of propa- 
gation. Dewberries produce fewer 
flowers in each cluster, with the 
-‘eenter flower opening first, while in 
-‘*plackberries the flowers are borne in 
-‘yather dense clusters and the stems 
are shorter. The dewhberries. propa- 
‘ gate by means of tips in the wild 
~ gtate, while the blackberries form new 
-) plants by means of suckers. These 
‘“opoints of distinction are not absolute 
‘sbecause of the many hybrids between 
“the blackberries and the dewberries. 


Varieties 


oe Dewberries first. began to- attract 
attention with the introduction of 
.. the Lucretia variety, which came in- 
»f0. general prominence around 1886. 
».his variety has continued to be the 
,most important one .grown- from. a 
‘commercial standpoint, with the ex- 
*€eption ofthe Mayes in Texas and 
5,the Gardena in California. These 
4 three varieties are classed- as self- 
, dertile. The Mayes variety. is con- 
sidered -by some to be the best home 
“garden. déwberry. However, it-is a 
. Soft berry amd does not equal the 
. Lucretia as a commercial. sort. 
,_. The Lucretia was found near 
‘“Beverly,-W. Va., by.a soldier of the 
° Civil War, who sent plants to his 
“father in Ohio. ‘These got into the 
hands of B. F. Albaugh, of Covington, 
“Ohio, who named the variety and in- 
troduced it to the trade. It is the best 
*-known and most widely grown variety. 
The true type is productive and the 
canes are vigorous. The quality of the 


“fruit is good, with large jet-black ber- 


~ ties which are very inviting in ap- 
‘pearance. .The berries ripen in June 

in North Carolina. The plants are 
, Susceptible to anthracnose and _ pro- 
‘duce many double blossoms. They 
~ seem to be adaptable to a great di- 


. Tange in latitude. However, it is 
, Recessary in certain northern and 
Middle western states to protect 
"them in winter by covering with soil. 


4 Soils 

_.. The dewberry may be grown on a 
Variety of soils. It does best on a 
‘ Boil that contains a large amount of 
' Sand. Even the poorest white sands, 
_ When properly handied, will yield -ex- 
gelient crops. The ideal soil, how- 
p8ver, is a sandy loam with a clay 
ia bsoil. Sandy soils supply the 
*% ge and warmth which seem to 
be essential to the dewberry, but 
Such soils are very poor because they 


Versity of soil conditions, and to a~ 


Dewberry Growing 


By C. D. 


Matthews 


North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 


contain little plant food, hold very 
little water, suffer badly during 
drought, and are less satisfactory 


than a sandy loam. A sandy loam 
contains sufficient sand to provide 
the necessary drainage, enough clay 
and vegetable matter to make~ the 





soils which are well adapted to dew- 
berry growing contain a very small 
amount of plant food and little or 
no humus. These soils must be im- 
proved if the best results are to be 
obtained. Plant food and humus 
must be supplied in some form, and 


Two quarts of Lucretia Dewberries 


soil rich in plant food, and at the 
same time holds moisture better. 
The dewberry will not endure a 
very wet soil, yet the crop requires a 
large amount of moisture. This is 
especially true while the fruit is de- 
veloping and ripening. On poor, 
open, sandy soil it is often difficult, 
and sometimes almost impossible, to 
supply the crop with enough mois- 
‘ture while the fruit is ripening. Of- 
ten the size of the fruit can be doubled 
by frequent cultivation at this 
time. Another important factor in 
retaining moisture is humus. Humus 
is decaying vegetable matter, such 
as leaf mold, compost, stable manure, 
and cowpeas. In some soils, humus 
is as important as cultivation. In an 
open, porous soil humus helps to make 
such a soil more compact. It also 


absorbs large quantities of water 
and during a drought will retain it 
to a greater degree than a soil with- 
out humus. 

Dewberry: fields should always be 


Dewberries in North Carolina trained 

posts and wire E 
thoroughly drained, for the plants 
will die if the soil is too wet and 
soggy. It is a waste of time and 
money to plant dewberries in low, 
wet soil. Many of these soils, how- 
ever, are excellent when well drain- 


Preparation of Soil 


In preparing. the soil for the dew- 
berry crop, it is well to begin two or 
three years before planting. Many 





if this can be done before the plants 
are set out, it is of decided ad- 
vantage. If cowpeas or crimson 
clover can be grown and these crops 
are turned into the soil, the land is 
improved and a large amount of 
humus is also added. Some of the 
poorest sandy soils will yield good 
crops of dewberries when treated in 
this. way. 

The dewberry occupies the land for 
at least 10 years, and for this reason 
the preparation of the land should be 
more thorough than for annual crops, 
like corn and cotton. Plowing should 
be very deep, so as to supply a great- 
er feeding surface to the roots, and to 
help retain moisture. Much better 
results will be secured if the land is 
planted to cultivated crops for two 
years prior to setting it to dewberries. 


Planting 
The dewberry can be planted during 


the fall, winter or spring. Usually 
only fall and spring planting are prac- 








North. Carolina trained on 
stakes 


Dewberries in 


ticed, with most of the planting being 
done in the spring. However, toward 
the south, fall planting is preferable. 
At this season of the year there is 
usually a large amount of moisture in 
the soil and the plants become more 
fully established and do not dry out 
before the growing season co ences 
the following spring. They ke a 
much more vigorous growth and are 
better prepared to withstand drought 
the following ‘spring or summer, 
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Plants planted in the spring are sub- 
ject to drought, they are. not well 
established when the growing season 
opens, and they are unable to make a 
vigorous growth or to withstand the 
hot weather of spring and early sum- 
mer. If spring planting is practiced, 
it should take place as early as pos- 
sible. The plants should be set~im- 
mediately after being dug or after be- 
ing received from the nursery. The 
planter should be extremely careful 
in protecting the roots from exposure, 
and this exposure should be reduced 
‘to an absolute minimum. The holes 
should be sufficiently large so that. all 


1 the roots may be well spread out. The 


dirt should be packed firmly around 
the roots. If this is not done, open 
spaces often remain around the roots, 
with the result that they become badly 
dried out and many plants die. 

The distance apart for setting the 
plants depends on the method of train- 
ing. When the plants are trained to 
stakes, they are usually set in 
squares, with the general distance be- 
ing five by five feet apart each way. 
On extremely rich soils the plants 
may be set closer, while on very poor 
soils six by six feet apart each way 
will prove satisfactory. When the 
plants are set in rows and the canes 
are trained to wires, the plants are 
usually set two to three feet apart in 
rows, with the rows four to six feet 
apart. 

Cultivation 


The cultivation of the dewberry 
must be very thorough and should 
start soon after the plants are set. The 
soil must be kept mellow, moist, and 
absolutely free from weeds. If the 
weeds cannot be destroyed close to 
the crown of the plant by the cultiva- 
tor, it will be necessary to hoe them. 
Under no circumstances must young 
dewberry plants be allowed to battle 
with weeds. 

During the second and later seasons, 
cultivation should start immediately 
after tying up the plants, and should 
be continued vigorously as long as 
young growth will permit. The plant 
requires an enormous amount of water 
at the time the fruit is ripening.. The 
efruit enlarges rapidly at this time, and 
the amount of available moisture has 
a decided influence on the size of the 
berries. If the amount of moisture is 
not sufficient, the berries will be 
smail, and if the soil is very dry, the 
berries often shrivel up and never 
ripen. The type of cultivator to use 
should be composed of a large number 
of small teeth so that a perfect mulch 
may be kept on the surface and the 

never allowed to become hard or 
crusted. Such a mulch will retain the 
moisture in the soil. The number of 
cultivations during the season will 
vary, depending upon seasonal condi- 
tions. During some years once a week 
is not too often. Cultivation should 
be given just as soon as practicable 
after each shower of rain. In the 
sandy soils of ‘most dewberry sections 
this is easily done because the nature 
of the soil is such that it is not in- 
jured by cultivating before thorough- 
ly drying out. This- practice prevents 
the soil from becoming hard and com- 
“pact, and helps to conserve soil mois- 
ture. In addition, careful cultivation 
keeps down the weeds, which is very 
important. - 

It is important to see that no injury 
as a result of cultivation is done to 
the fruiting vines. Usually the great- 
est amount of injury is done by a 
long single-tree and by careless labor. 
The single-tree should be as short as 
possible, and every precaution should 
be used to prevent injury. 

Training 

Two methods are commonly em 
ployed in training dewberries. The 
stake method is the more desirable 
and the one most often used, the wire 
method being used onty in regions 
where stakes are too expensive. ; 

In the stake method, stakes about 
seven feet long are placed in the 
ground two feet deep near each plant. 
The stakes are generally two to three 

(Continued on page 14) 
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What Tiny Beings We Are 
O YOU ever get “chesty” about your 
accomplishments and do you ever mar- 
vel about the greatness of mankind 
and of this old Mother Earth that we are occu- 
pying? If so, we invite your thought toward 
some of the new information recently devel- 
oped in astronomy. 

By means of new methods of measuring the 
distance and diameter of stars, astronomers 
have given us some most interesting informa- 
tion about Mira, called “The Wonderful by 
scientists because of its periodic variations in 
brilliancy. 

Mira, in astronomical language, is 165 light 
years away. Light travels 186,000 miles a 
second, and a light year is the distance that 
light can-travel in a year, which is about 
6000 billion miles. The distance of Mira from 
us, therefore, is entirely beyond compre- 
hension. 

As to size, Mira is about 250,000,000 miles 
in diameter. If Mira were hollow, the sun 
could be placed in the center and there would 
still be plenty of room for the earth to revolve 
about the sun without touching the surface: 


But Mira is only the second known star_in. 
Antarres, the largest known, is about’ 


size. 
400,000,000 miles in diameter. There are a 
number of stars known which are 20,000,000 
miles or more across. Our earth is 8000 miles 
in diameter and our sun, which is about 90,- 
000,000 miles from the earth, is about 864,000 
miles in diameter. 

From these big things, bring your mind back 
to earth and let it think about some of the 
small things that exist. The living organisms 
of the earth are composed of the smallest and 
most delicate parts, and we understand very 
little about them. Microscopes have- shown 


us living beings one-twenty-five-thousandths. :: 


of an-inch and less in diameter, each com- 


posed of smaller parts, all functioning i in reg-. 


ular order. 

Then reflect for a moment on the precision 
that exists in the universe, both with respect 
to large and small things. The movement of 
the earth and stars takes. place with the 
utmost precision. Astronomers can predict a 
year in advance just where the earth will be 
at a certain moment and where the shadow 
of a mountain will fall at that time. The life 
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processes of living beings are so delicate and 
finely adjusted that they are.as yet'understood 
to -only” a- small extent- ‘by even our best 
scientists. 

In comparison with these things, the best 
works of man are. extremely crude, His fast- 
est and most dependable passenger trains and 
aeroplanes are exceedingly slow and irregular 
compared with all of the movements in the 
great universe... The most delicate contriv- 
ances of man are cumbersome affairs com- 
pared with the life processes going on all over 
the earth and supposedly iin many other heav- 
‘enly bodies. 

It seems dreamy to speculate about these 
things, we freely admit, but yet we believe it 
is a good thing occasionally to do things like 
this. Such thoughts help us to learn better 
our places in the vast order of things, and 
they help us to learn that after all we are 
only tiny beings in the great plan of God. 
With such thoughts, we can better appreciate 
our places in life, and this attitude will help 
us to perform our parts better. 





School of Co-Operation 
C O-OPERATIVE leaders of the entire 


country should be interested in the 


school of co-operation which will be 
held by the American Institute of Co-opera- 


Agricultural College has devised a system of 
identifying: fruit trees by their leaves, This 
8ystemhas already received some publicity, 
and it has proved a reliable means of identifi. 
cation of many varieties. 

In order to bring about wider use of this 
system of identification, arrangements have 
been made to have Prof. Shaw conduct ¢ 
school on variety identification at Geneva, 
N. Y., during late June or early July. The 
school is being planned by the New Yor 
Agricultural Experiment Station, the Massa. 
chusetts Agricultural College, the New York 
State College of Agriculture, and the Ameri. 
can Association of Nurserymen. The financial] 
assistance of the latter organization is making 
the project possible. 

Prof. Shaw will give two lectures each day 
on Various phases of nursery work and fruit 
growing, and there will also be classroom and 
nursery demonstrations in variety identificg. 
tion. The work will be as intensive and prac. 
tical as possible. 

The school will be open to workers in agri- 
cultural colleges, advanced students and expe. 
rienced nursery workers. Whether or not the 
project is carried out will depend on the d- 
mand. A circular has been sent out to abaut 
500 nurserymen to, ascertain what interest 
there will be in the ‘proposition. There ought 
to be no trouble in interesting plenty of people 


tion at the University of Pennsylvania from * in this school to make it a big success, 


July 20 to August 15. The institute is a non- 
profit organization and is backed by a number 
of leading agricultural organizations and co- 
operatives. It is seriously interested in pro- 
moting the cause of co-operation in every 
legitimate way. . 

A rounded program will be presented in 
which the fundamentals of co-operative mar- 
keting will’ be handled by lecturers and in- 
structors who will be selected from the fore- 
most authorities in the country. 

The cause of co-operation has suffered much 
because it is a comparatively new venture in 
many sections and because many would-be 
leaders and members have not understood its 
principles very well. There are some things 
co-operative associations can do and some 
which they cannot do. It is well for those hav- 
ing anything to do with the movement to 
learn what these things are, for it is only by 
this means that many disappointments can be 
avoided and that. the greatest satisfaction can 
be secured all around. 

As it is now, there is no place in the coun- 
try where complete instruction on co-operative 
marketing can be secured. People interested 
in the subject must pick up a little here and 
a little there to become familiar with the prin- 
ciples involved. The forthcoming school 
should prove a valuable aid in teaching the 
true principles of co-operation, and we advise 
every person interested in co-operative mar- 
keting to attend the school if possible. 

Detailed information about the school can 
be secured by addressing the American Insti- 
tute of ama 1731 I street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Schoolfor Variety 
Identification 


N PAST years a great deal of confusion 
and many disappointments have occurred 
"dn regard to ¥arieties of fruit trees: Many 
growers have ordered fruit trees of a certain 
variety and haye found after years of éxpense 
and care‘that the trees were of varieties other 
than those desired. In some casés such experi- 
ences have been the result of buying from fiy- 
by-night agents, and in other cases they have 
been the result of errors on the part of well- 
intentioned nurserymen. 

_A development has taken place in the last 
few years that will undoubtedly help greatly 
in preventing such disappointments in the 
future. Prof. J. K. Shaw of the Massachusetts 








«to interested organizations 





GreatBuildingfor Agriculture 

MOVEMENT is on foot in Chicago to 
A build a great agricultural building, 

which is to be called the “Agricultural 
Mart.” It will be used for agricultural organ- 
izations and others operating along allied 
lines, of which there are a large number hav- 
ing headquarters in Chicago. It will be the 
largest building in the world when completed 
and will contain 60 acres of floor space. The 
building will be located east of Michigan ave. 
nue and south of the Chicago river and will 
be supported partly on piers built between 
the I. C. railroad tracks, if present plans ma- 
terialize. The cost is estimated at $35,000,000. 
The plans call for a radio station on the top 
of the building, with a range of 6000 miles 
and with the antennae 1000 feet above the 


‘ground. 


A meeting of 100 agricultural leaders was 


recently called at the Furniture Mart in Chi 
cago to ascertain their attitude toward th. 


building. At this meeting Lawrence Whitiig 
of Whiting and Company, explained the pro- 
posed project. Whiting and Company will 
finance, build. and manage the undertaking. 
No attempts will be made to sell stock to farm- 
ers or farm organizations. Space will be rented 
at reasonable 
rents and a committee representing agri- 
culture is to pass on the eligibility of 
applicants. 

At the close of the meeting a resolution was 
adopted endorsing the proposition and the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to represent 
agriculture in developing contacts and in pass- 
ing on the eligibility ‘of tenants who make 
application for space: 

W..E. Skinner, National Dairy Association; 
§S. H. Thompson, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation; O. E. Bradfute, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; C. V. Gregory, Prairie 
Farmer; George A. Ranney, International Har- 
vester Company; E. Meese, De Laval Separa- 
tor Company, and C: E. Durst, American Fruit 
Grower Magazine. 

Tt is very appropriate that. such a building 
should be constructed in Chicago, which is the 
agricultural capital of the country. It should 
prove of real value to the many agricultural 
organizations having headquarters in Chicago, 
and it should also be an ‘important factor in 
creating a better understanding between big 
business and agriculture, 
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The New Chicago Produce Market 


By C. E. Durst 


your way through the past win- 
ter and making preparations to 
roduce a big crop this year, the city 


Wee you have been worrying 


: of Chicago fias been making some 
“changes that promise to have a vast 


ence on the handling and market- 


‘ ing of perishables in that city. I have 


peen following these developments so 
far as possible in the past few months 


and I believe readers of the AMERICAN 


Feurr GROWER Macazine will be inter- 
ested in them. 
Before discussing the new market, 


let us consider briefly the old South 


‘water Street market and its problems. 


phis will bring before us a picture of 


“the entire situation that will help us 


gain a clearer perspective of the mov- 
ing forces behind the proposition. 


Growth of South Water Street Market 


The South Water Street market 
sprang up about 100 years ago along 


‘ gn Indian trail on the south bank of 


the Chicago river. It gradually grew 
with the city. In recent years it has 


’ pécome one of the largest produce mar- 
““yéts in the world. In 1924, 56,412 cars 


effruits and vegetables were unloaded 
Chicago. Most of this went through 
South Water Street market. In 
addition, enormous quantities of vege- 
tables were brought to the market from 


“Cook County, which is the home of 
-Chicago and the third largest vege- 


table producing county in the United 
States. It is estimated that the prod- 
wee industry of Chicago does a busi- 
ness of about $500,000,000 per year. It 
ig the second largest industry in Chi- 
cago, being exceeded only by the pack- 
ing industry. 

Notorious for Its Inefficiencies 

The market has been notorious for 
its inefficiencies in recent years. The 
narrow street delays traffic, increases 
the expenses of handling, and causes 
serious deterioration of the products. 
The sidewalks are narrow and the 
stores are poorly arranged and 
equipped, but these are only minor de- 
fects compared with others. As Chi- 
cago has developed into a great me- 
tropolis, the market has become very 
badly located. It is situated just north 
wf the “loop.” Practically all of the 
railroad freight terminals are located 
south and southwest of the loop, and 
many of them are on the west side of 
the Chicago river. The Illinois Cen- 


tal is the only system handling large’ §& 


gmounts of perishables which is lo- 
gated conveniently to South Water 
Street, being just east of it. Only 


. about 10 per cent of the produce is 
‘¢@nsumed in the loop, ‘while 90 per 


gent of it goes to outlying sections of 
he city and suburbs. There is, there- 


“fore, no good reason why the market 


should be located so close to the loop. 
“Furthermore, the main thoroughfares 
to the various railroad terminals and 
to outlying sections of the city do not 
connect up well with South Water 
Street. As the market is now located, 
Most of the produce has to be hauled 
through the loop from the railroad ter- 
Minals south and southwest of the 
loop, and after the produce is sold, 
it must be hauled out again over rough, 
congested streets before the main 
streets leading to the city’s outskirts 
can be reached. Such conditions add 
greatly to the cost of’ handling produce 
in Chicago, not to speak of the waste 
in products. : 


Dealers Have Always Defended the 
Street 


In spite of all of these conditions, 


. Most of the South Water Street mer- 
-Chants have always stood ready at 


the drop of a hat to defend the street. 
e of the men who occupies a lead- 
Position in produce matters told 
me a couple of years ago that the con- 
8estion on South Water: Street was 
actually an asset. I said nothing in 
jail _ wondered whom it was an 
0. 

‘Notwithstanding the opinion of the 
uce men at large, there have al- 
Ways been a few who have believed 


South Water Street conditions could 
be improved upon. A number of years 
ago, a group of leaders tried to in- 
terest the trade in the development of 
a new market site, and tentative ar- 
rangements were made for the pur- 
chase of a site along the Chicago river, 
said to be especially adapted for the 
purpose. However, sufficient interest 


could not be aroused in the prdject, 





No doubt the success of this market, 
located west of the loop and Chicago 
river, is due largely to the fact that 
the truckers of Cook County sell their 
products from wagons and trucks in 
the middle of this wide street. 


Work of the Chicago Plan Commission 


The proposition of getting the prod- 
uce dealers together on a new market 


Architect’s drawing (looking southeast) showing how the new market will look when 
completed 


and it failed. From time to time some 
of the dealers have moved to other 
places, but in every case but one it 
was found impossible to develop a 
good business elsewhere. Only on 
West Randolph Street have any of the 
dealers been able to develop another 
produce market of any consequence, 


development has seemed hopeless for 
many years. It remained for the city 
of Chicago to force the hand of the 
dealers. For several years the city 
has had a Plan Commission. This 
body, having an eye to the future, has 
studied the city’s problems, and as a 
result of its recommendations, the 





























1. This is not Murphysboro, TIl.; it is a wrecking scene preparatory to construction of 
the new produce market in Chicago 

2. Moving large buildings from the market site, a common scene in the streets near 
the market place 

3. An excavation showing the mud and water encountered in building the store buildings 

: in the early spring 

4. The market buildings under construction as seen from the B. & O, tracks looking 

: northwest 
noe 5. Looking almost west from B & O tracks 
6. View looking almost east from B. & O tracks, which run east and west immediately 
south of the market site 





- and otherwise. 


city has made many marked improve- 
ments. 

Several years ago the Commission 
succeeded in connecting up Michigan 
Avenue and Sheridan Road along the 
lake front. This thoroughfare needed 
connecting up with Washington and 
Jackson Boulevards on the west side 
of the loop and river, and also the con- 
gestion in the north end of the loop 
caused by the produce trade needed 
to be relieved. The Commission ree- 
ommended moving the market else- 
where and the conversion of the street 
into a double-decked thoroughfare. 
The upper deck is to be for light ve- 
hicles and the lower deck for heavy 
traffic. 

The recommendation was approved 
by the city council and various authori- 
ties, but the produce men caused all 
the delay possible, through the courts 
Finally, after the site 
of the old market was condemned, the 
dealers began to make preparations 
to move. After much controversy, the 
South Water Market Trust, a non- 
profit organization, was formed. This 
consists of about 150 firms doing busi- 
ness on the street. . This body of men 
decided it would be. better to co-op- 
erate in developing a new market than 
to move promiscuously to locations in 
the vicinity of West Randolph Street 
or elsewhere. 


How the Land Was Acquired 

After several false reports had ap- 
peared regarding the selection of a 
site, it was “officially” announced that 
practically all the land required had 
been bought up secretly in the vicinity 
of Ashland Avenue and Fourteenth 
Place, just north of the Baltimore and 
Ohio and Great Western tracks. This 
site is southwest of the loop, about 
one and one-half miles, as shown on 
the accompanying map. Through 
agents, the land was largely bought 


, up before it became generally known 


what was being done. However, some 
rumors got into circulation and values 
immediately began to jump as a re- 
sult. The land cost from $20 to $2000 
per front foot. Some lots bought early 
cost only $2000, while a few bought 
near the close of the campaign cost 
$50,000 to $60,000 each. 


Method of Organization and Financing 

The produce dealers will pay an an- 
nual membership fee of $25 per year 
for 10 years. They have signed a non- 
cancellable agreement to abide by the 
Tules which the organization will 
make. This is in itself, according to 
Charles R. Godding, one of the leaders 
of the movement, a great step for- 
ward in the produce business and will 
help greatly in improving business 
practices on the market. 

Under the plan, each firm is to even- 
tually own its own store. Each mem- 
ber, in addition to paying the mem- 
bership fee, paid in about 10 per cent 
of the purchase price at the time of 
joining. The amount thus raised was 
used for initial financing. To finance 
the remainder, S. W. Straus and Com- 
pany of Chicago is selling $8,000,000 
worth of six per cent first mortgage 
bonds to the public. The bonds are to 
be executed by the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company, trustee, under a trust 
for B. H. Goodman and Hugh McLen- 
nan, who are erecting the store build- 
ings. The South Water Market Trust 
has transferred the land to Goodman 
and McLennan under a trust agree- 
ment, and the land and stores will 
both be transferred to the dealers as 
they pay for them. 


Market Facilities Carefully Planned 


The new market has been carefully 
planned by architects, with the ad- 
vice of produce men. It is claimed 
that the market will be equipped with 
the most modern facilities. There 
will be paved streets 90 feet wide be- 
tween the buildings. The sidewalks 
will be 16 feet wide and 30 inches 
above the street, covered by a 15-foot 
steel-glass canopy. There will be 12- 


(Continued on page 16) 












HE COMMERCIAL fruit grower 

has become atcustomed to fight- 

ing diligently the insects and 
diseases which tend to make his in- 
dustry unprofitable. He has not, how- 
ever, been similarly active in fighting 
other pests which in’ many sections 
are equally as detrimental to his in- 
terests. We refer to. such animals as 
the rodents, including field mice, rats, 
groundhogs, and rabbits, which are 
generally prevalent in orchard dis- 
tricts and responsible for the annual 
loss to crops and property amounting 
to many millions of dollars. 

Practical and thoroughly reliable 
«ways to control these animals have 
been devised by the Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department 
ef Agriculture. As many worthless or 
poor remedies are on the market, and 
unsatisfactory methods have been ad- 
vocated by certain manufacturers, it 
is the object of this article to give to 
readers of the Amertcan Fruit Grow- 
ER MaGazine an outline of the best 
and most practicable methods of con- 
trolling these pests, based on several 
' years of experimental and practical 
demonstration work of the Biological 
Survey. - 

Short-Tailed Field Mice 


Have you ever noticed an apple tree 
which set an unusually large crop in 
the spring, die’ in midsummer, the 
leaves turning yellow and dropping 
off, but with the half-grown apples 
still clinging to it? This is the man- 
ner in which a bearing tree usually 
dies when girdled by short-tailed field 
mice, commonly called ground . mice. 

There are two kinds of these short- 
tailed mice, one known as the meadow 
mouse, which usually girdles the 
tree above the surface of the ground; 
the other the pine mouse, which 
gnaws far down on the roots. The 
meadow mouse ranges over the entire 
United States, while the pine mouse is 
largely restricted to the territery east 
of the Mississippi River. 

When mice become abundant in any 
section, or when there is a scarcity of 
mouse food in the orchard, no apple 


By Carlyle Carr 


Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


tree, regardless of size, is safe from 
attack.. Damage to trees is usually 
done during the winter when food. be- 
‘comes scarce. Apple trees appear to 
suffer most, although other orchard 
trees, nursery stock, small fruits, and 
shrubbery are also injured to a large 
extent. Recent reports from Connecti- 
cut tell of the destruction by field mice 
of nearly 60 per cent of the trees in a 
nine-year-old apple orchard, the kill- 
ing of 2000 of 3000 pear trees in an- 
other orchard, and the total destruc- 
tion of a plantation of 500 peach trees. 
An orchardist near Cairo, W. Va., lost 
several hundred nine and 20-yearold 
trees in 1923 by the work of pine mice. 

In regions where only the meadow 
mouse is found, clean cultivation about 





the trees and mechanical. protectors 
prevent the damage to a large extent, 
but in the. region eastsof the Missis- 
sippi River,. effective control can best 
be accomplished by using a poison bait 
in the orchard. The best bait found 
by the Biological Survey to control all 
kinds of mice is prepared as follows: 

Poisoning.—Mix one-eighth: ounce of 
powdered strychnine and one-eighth 
ounce of baking soda and sift over 
one quart of rolled oats. Place the 
rolied oats in an oven until thorough- 
ly warm, then stir into the oats, until 
thoroughly coated, six tablespoonfuls 
of hot-beef grease-paraffin, prepared by 
mixing one part of paraffin to three 
parts of beef grease. The beef grease- 


paraffin coating protects to a great ex- 


Se Sheirt-tailed and loig-talled field mice 
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tent the poisoned rolled oats againg 
atmospheric moisture. Teaspoonfy| 
quantities of the poison bait shoulq be 
placed-in mouse runways or holes, but 
preferably in such receptacles as tin 
eans, open-mouthed glass bottles or 
wooden containers. Commercia] or: 
chard men in the East put containers 
at the bases of the trees and plac 
fresh bait in them three times a year 
about November 1, January 1, and ip 
the spring. The wooden type of ep. 
tainer illustrated herewith is easily 
made and has given the best results 
It is six inches square at the bottom 
and eight inches square at the top 
The two strips of wood at the sides 
are one and one-half inches high. 4 
groove across the middle of the hot. 
tom board, which may be quickly 
made with a chisel and hammer, holds 
the bait in the container. In the gr. 
chard one of the open ends of th 
container should be set against the 
tree and coarse grass or weeds, weight. 
ed down by a rock or clump of go4 
placed‘on top of it. ‘ 

An orchardist near Aurora, Ind, 
had a large number of mice in his or. 
chard a year ago last fall and states 
that he gained complete control after 
baiting his orchard twice by this 
method. 

Rats 


\ 
Nothing is more annoying or trou. 
blesome than rats in the apple stor. 
age. They munch into the apples on 
top of the barrel, apparently seeking 
only the seeds, and leaving the fruit 
looking more fit for the cider press/or 
the dump heap than for a profitable 
market. The damage they do to food 
stuffs, such as grain, poultry, eggs, 
and meats,-and to buildings, often 
amounts to more than the taxes on 
the place. A large part of this loss is 
preventable, because rats can be con- 
trolled. To free one’s premises of 
_ Tats, one must recognize two facts: 
(1). rats are clever and _ suspicious 
animals, and (2) they are very pro- 
lific breeders. The young female rt 
begins to breed when three or four 
months of age and breeds six to 10 
(Continued on page 31) 


Providing Cold Storage for Apples 


1 PROPERLY market the yield 

of a commercial orchard, it is 

necessary to extend the period of 
distribution to the consumer over a 
longer period of time than the life of 
the fruit would be were it exposed to 
varying conditions of temperature and 
humidity. To preserve the fruit meaas 
storage in a room with a constant tem- 
perature of 31 to $2 degrees ‘Fahren- 
heit and a relative humidity of 35 to 
90 per cent. 

It would be difficult te lay teo much 
emphasis on better marketing of fruit. 
In the last 15 years, great advances 
have been made in the production of 
fruit, in the control of diseases which 
blight the crop, and in the improve- 
ment of quality. But unless the prod- 
uct of this effort flows out to the con- 
sumers as they can use it, se that 
there will be neither surplus nor fam- 
ine, the work of producing more and 
better fruit fails to benefit either the 
producer or consumer. Fruit ranches, 
co-operative organizations and com- 
mercial handlers are, constantly feel- 


ing the need of better storage facili- is 


ties. 
Storage Piant Should Facilitate 
Operations 
The storage pliant should be laid out 
so there wiil be as little handling as 


possible and each operation moves the - 


product towards the place where it 
will next be needed. If possible, it is 
advisable to have the building built 


| 





-age house, it is 


By H. C. 


As the apples are received, they are 
taken into the sorting room, where 
the imperfect fruit is sorted out and 
that which is suitable for storage and 
sale is graded and patked in such con- 
tainers as may be used. After going 
througii these preliminary operations, 
the fruit is placed in the cold rooms 
where it is kept until time for ship- 
ment; Racks should be built in the 
storage rooms to permit a complete 
circulation of air around each pack- 
age and also that the different con- 
tainers may be inspected frequently so 
that their keeping condition may be 
readily ascertained. 


Masonry Walis with Air Spaces Best 


Masonry walls in which the units 
are hollow or have air spaces are best 
for cold storage use from the stand- 
point of insulation. They resist mois- 
ture and have insulating value on ac- 
count of the hollow spaces where air 

confined. 


In building a concrete masonry stor- 


so there will be the least amount of 
settling. That is the secret of good 
masonry construction. 

and foundation: walis must 
have sufficient strength to support the 
weight of the building safely and with- 


~~. In order to prevent 
le upheaval by freezing, footings 
must extend below . possible frost pen- 


etration even though firm bearing soil 
is found at. a shallower depth. The 
depth to which frost penetrates varies 


Campbell 


‘both the cost and the time required 
to build. The wall dimensions of 
available. units lend themselves. con- 


and may be as much as six feet in sec- veniently to any desired design and 


tions where winters are severe. 


calculations simple. Concrete 


Concrete foundations should always block and building tile lay up rapidly, 
be laid upon firm, dry soil. If soft soil, bed firmly in the mortar, and provide 


loam or decaying matter is encoun- 


surfaces to which mortar adheres with 


tered, it must be removed. The bear- great tenacity. Portland cement mor- 


ing power of soils is ite variable. 
that it cannot building units because of its great 


Some earth is so soft 


tar is recommended for laying concrete 


safely be loaded with more than one bonding power, compressive strength, 
ton per square foot. Hard gravel and density and resistance to weather. 


well compacted clay will carry about 


eight tons to the square foot, while graded sand and clean water. 


It should be made 
Well 


some tock can be loaded up to 100 slaked or commercially hydrated lime 
tons. The width of the properly de- is usually added to make mortar more 


signed concrete footing should be such Plastic or “fat.” 


For ordinary work, 


that the soil is loaded with a weight a mortar composed of one part cemeit, 
mo greater than it can safely carry one part lime and six parts of sand 


without possibility of settlement. 
Safe Load for Various Soils 


{measured by bulk) is considered sat- 
. isfactory. Mortar should be mixed 


The following table indicates the thoroughly with just enough water 0 


safe load for various soils: 


give suitable plasticity. The batches 
should be only of such size that they 


sso Site Load per can be used within 30 minutes after 
SOE SOO isis bccvctccpescvcoece = Ran water is added. Retempered mortar 
Wet sand........ eeeseceesqseee’ 2 ens should not be used. : 
3 tons In. block, the amount of air space 

4tons . varies from 20 to 40 per cent of their 

{fons volume, but in most common types it 





approximates 33 per cent. The tet 


To calculate the proper width of dency is to increase the amount of aif 
footing, it is necessary to estimate the space to about 4@ per cent, producing 
weight of the building and contents a lighter, more economical. unit. 


and to make reasonable assumption of 


the bearing power of the soil. 
The employment of 


the work of both 
of rigid, permanent and. 


free construction, with & saving in 


concrete block 
aid concrete building tile simplifies 
and builder, 


a a wall eight inches thic 
and -gives the owner the + iene eight inches high. Block are also made 


Sizes of Block 
Block are made in various sizs. 
The six by eight by. 16-inch block’ is 
perhaps the most common. It makes 
k and courses 


(Continued on page 17) 
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F. O. B. Detroit 


135 Extra , Fordson Usefulness Is 
: An Established Fact 


Many thrifty, successful fruit growers have abundantly 
proved Fordson value. 


It supplies power for plowing, grading, irrigation trench- 

ing, cultivating, pumping, spraying and hauling. It can 

be kept on the job day and night, rain or shine. 

The Fordson is so compact and low built that it gets . 
around and under trees without injuring them. It is 

easy to operate, and it turns around within a very 

small circle. 


By reducing labor costs and helping to keep orchards in 
better trim and producing finer fruit, the Fordson is 
considered by many fruit growers as a prime factor in 
their success. 











Give your nearest authorized Ford dealer a chance to demon- 
strate in your own orchard, with your own equipment, what a 
Fordson Tractor can do. The showing made will surprise you. 


Ford fotor Company} 


Plowing cover crops 




















Irrigation operations are easily done, Ford trucks hail the fruit to.market. 
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Spraying for Brown Rot in the Northwest 


lems in the successful growing 

and marketing of stone fruits is 
the control of brown rot. This dis- 
ease not only kills the blossoms and 
fruit spurs and reduces the crop at its 
very start, but continues to attack the 
growing fruit with increasing severity 
as maturity approaches. Ripe fruit 
that is. sound today may show rot 
spois tomorrow and in a short time is 
a total mass of decay. A carload of 
fruit may be inspected and passed as 
sound and free from decay at time of 
shipment, but in a few days, when 
received at destination, it may be 
worthless and rejected because of 
brown rot that has developed in 
transit. 

All this is an old story to eastern 
peach growers, but it has hardly yet 
come home to the growers of the Pacific 
Northwest. . It. is. true that some of 
these northwestern growers have had 
disastrous results from brown rot in 
shipments of sweet cherries, and such 
shipments from the humid sections 
west of the Cascade Mountains have 
come to be regarded'as hazardous. 
But the prune growers of the same 
region have not been in the business 
of shipping fresh or “green” prunes 
until within the last year or two, and 
consequently have yet to learn the ex- 
tent to which brown rot ean limit 
shipping and marketing operations. 

It will be unfortunate, as the losses 
from brown rot become more evident, 
if instead of adopting those orchard 
and cultural practices which will con- 
trol the disease, efforts are first 
directed to harvesting the fruit in a 
harder and greener state “so that ‘it 
will holdup better.” This practice has 
already done harm to the western 
fruit industry and has fostered the 
idea so generally held by eastern con- 
sumers that western fruit “looks well 
but has no flavor.” It has been car- 
ried to the extreme by shippers of 
fresh plums and it was probably 2 
factor in the collapse of the market 
two years ago. It may be that this 
tendency has arisen in part from a 
desire to get on the early market, but 
it seems that brown rot has also been 
a contributing factor and is likely to 
become a greater one. 

It should be noted that prunes and 
sweet cherries are also produced in 
large commercial quantities in the irri- 
gated sections east of the Cascades, 
where brown rot does not eccur. This 
discussion applies particularly to the 
region west of the mountains where 
the disease is a continual, although 
varying, factor. 

That properly matured sweet cher- 
ries and prunes car be shipped from 
the humid sections of the Pacific 
Northwest, with negligible loss from 
brown rot, has been proved by ship- 
ping tests conducted by the. United 
States Department -of Agriculture. 
That brown rot may be a source of 
serious loss in the case of fresh fruit 
shipments even when the disease is 
apparently not at all seriously prev- 
alent in the orchards was proved in 
the same experiments. 

The experimental work was con- 
ducted in the general vicinity of Port- 
land, Ore. At the time it was in prog- 
ress, from 1915 to 1919, sweet cherry 
shipments -from this region had 
largely been abandoned and the fruit 
had to seek a local cannery market. 
Prunes were evaporated and sold as 
dried fruit because the fresh fruit 
would not “stand up” with that grown 
under irrigation east of the Cascades. 
Since that time there has been a re- 


Or OF the most serious prob- 


vival of interest in brown rot control, - 


due to a serious outbreak in 1923, 
which reduced the crop fully 30 per 
cent, and also to a crop failure from 
frost east of the Cascades in 1924, 
which caused shippers to utilize the 
brown rot susceptible prunes from 
western Washington and Oregon to 
supply the demand for fresh fruft. 


Brown Rot in the Orchard 


It was found that the chief source 
of early spring infection is the apothe- 


By Charles Brooks and D. F. Fisher 


United States Department of Agriculture 





Left: Prunes showing damage from brown Rights A cluster of sweet cherries infected 
rot by brown rot 


fruiting bodies are produced through- 
out the blossoming period, and an 
individual apothecium continues to 
shed spores under favorable condi- 
tions for at least a week. The spores 


cia, or little brown “toadstools” that 
arise from old rotted fruits which 
have fallen to the ground. The rotted 
fruits that adhere to the trees and 
remain until the following spring as 
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‘are carried by wind or insects to the 
blossoms where, in the presence of 
moisture, they germinate and soon pro- 
comes from the spores produced by duce a “blossom blight,” causing the 
the apothecia. These small urn-like flower-to turn back upon its stem, and 
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dried-up mummies, produce spores that 
also serve to spread the disease, but 
by far the largest. part of infection 
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Results from Spraying Cherries 


giving rise to countless more Spores 
which continue to spread the disease, 
These primary sources of infection 
should be removed by early plowing 
and cultivation during the blossoming 
season instead of waiting until later, 
as is common practice. The mummies 
in the trees should also be removeg 
and destroyed. 

The young green fruits may be ip. 
fected but are iess susceptible thay 
either the blossoms or the ripening 
fruit. As the fruit matures, brown 
rot generally becomes more prevalent, 
but since the fungus is a plant and its 
spores require moisture for germing 
tion, the same as the seeds of the 
higher plants, the seriousness of the 
disease is determined by the preva. 
lence of rains, dews, or heavy fogs 
which wet the fruit and keep it moist 
until the spores can germinate. 

The grower located west of the Cag. 
cades in the Pacific Northwest oper. 
ates under peculiar climatic conditions 
which render brown rot an insidioug 
disease to handle. The winters am 
very mild as a rule, with rain instegq 
of snow, and the spring is rainy, fo 
lowed by three months of summ 
which are generally rainless or n 
so. Consequently cherries ripen and 
are usually harvested without gny 
striking loss from brown rot on the 
trees, unless a showery period should 
prevail, which is rather unusual. The 
prunes generally approach maturity 
without rains, but after the middle 
of September rains are to be expected, 
Sometimes they come earlier, and 
then the huge losses from brown rot 
occur, such as those experienced in 
1923. 

This generally rainless summer, the 
expense involved in spraying, and a 
dislike for all spraying operations, 
have led to a “gambling with the 
weather” and to an impression on the 
part of some that it is both useless 
and hopeless to attempt to control 
brown rot. That the disease can be 
controlled by the methods used in the 
more humid sections of the United 
States has been fully demonstrated by 
various spraying tests. In the five 
years covered by the experiments of 
the Department of Agriculture, brown 
rot never ran higher than four per 
cent in the sprayed plots of prunes, 
and was usually held at a fraction of 
one per cent, while in the unsprayed 
plots of the same orchard eight to 15 
per cent of the fruit. was often affected, 
and fm orchards that were entirely un- 
sprayed, there was sometimes a loss. 
of 50 per cent of the crop. 


Brown Rot in Transit 


Brown rot spores are practically 
always present on ‘the fruit when it is 
packed and shipped, requiring only 
the presence of sufficient moisture to 
germinate and prodvce a rot. The 
further ripening of. the fruit in trauisit 
of course increases its susceptibility. 
Once started, brown rot spreads by 
contact as well as by spores so that its 
progress is rapid. Shipments natur- 
ally carry better under refrigeration 
because the activity of the fungus is 
retarded, but it is impracticable under 
commercial conditions to reduce the 
temperature in transit to a point at 


which no fungous growth will be made. — 


Shipping tests with both fresh 
prunes and sweet cherries were madé 
in each of the five years covered by 
the above mentioned spraying experi 
ments. A part of these shipments 
were made by ordinary express and & 
part in “pony” refrigerators. The 
shipments were en route and at the 
receiving point from four to fifteen 
days, and many of the “pony” refrig- 
erators were shipped across the com 
tinent to the eastern coast. The most 


striking feature of the experiments 


was the contrast between the sprayed 
and the unsprayed fruit. 

In the five years’ test on sweet chet 
ries, there was never more than 4 
mere trace of brown rot in the orchard 
at picking time, either on the sprayed 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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small Fruit Culture 


(Continued fram page 4) 
set passenger train. The charges 
a {cing and express are very high, 
a the fruit, thus far, has sold for 


wer a satisfactory profit. It is 
ubtful whether any other fruit not 
gsessing the delicate aroma and 
favor of a bush-ripened raspberry 
could command prices that would 
justify these expensive transportation 
o> wecal shipment raspberries are 
pandled in the chests used for other 
perries, but for eastern shipment the 
gaton crate is used. This crate is flat 
and contains 12 shallow cups in a 
single layer. The end pieces are 
ridged, 28 Shown in the photograph, 
that the crates may be stacked. The 
ridges prevent the crates from slip- 
ping sideways and are of great as- 


do’ 
po 





perry crates for eastern shipment. The 
form of the end pieces permite several 
erates to be stacked together, making in- 
dividual covers unnecessary 


sistance in preventing movement of 
the packages in transit. Usually about 
fve crates are fastened together. No 
covers are necessary except for the 
top one. 


How Two Crops Are Produced Each 
Year 

The Ranere, or Ranaree, as it is 
locally known, is grown in hedge rows. 
six to seven feet apart. The plants 
are not robust growers and usually do 
not grow more than four or five feet 
tall. Suckers are produced in abun- 
dance and the rows need to be thinned 
out each year. The peculiar charac- 
teristic which makes: this variety so 
valuable to the California grower is 
its habit of producing fruit on the 
ends of the current season’s growth. 
The berries thus produced constitute 
the'second crop. True to the nature 
ofthe genus Rubus, the fruiting part 
of the cane dies after it has borne a 
crop: The terminal 12 or 14 inches 
whith produces the second crop are 
cut off when the plantation is pruned 








Berry crates used for local shipment, Each 
chest holds 20 slides of six cups each. 
The front of the chest is hinged to per- 
mit withdrawal of the slides 


during the winter. The following 
spring the fruit buds lower dowa on 
© cane, which had not developed far 
flough to produce fruit the preceding 
autumn, blossom and hear fruit. This 
Constitutes the spring or main crop. 
very earliest berries are produced 
m buds immediately below those 
Which bore in the previous autumn. 
Canes are cut back too far at 
time,‘ but few early berries 

we Produced. 


- Red Spider a Serious Pest 
The California berry growen, al- 


car” is handled on a fast over- 





high enough prices to return the 
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The wonderful success of the 
ChryslerSixin agriculturalcom- 
munities can be traced to the 
fact that the men in these com- 
munities are especially sound in 
their judgment of motor cars, 


Mounting sales figures show 
that the Chrysler Six—already 
a record-breaker in popularity 


—is soaring higher than ever 


before. 


The latest weekly report regis- 
ters an increase of 116% in retail 
sales over the corresponding 
week of 1924; and the sales for 


that week were 65% bigger than. 


the very biggest week of 1924. 


Furthermore, the last three 
weeks reported are the biggest 
weeks of 1925. 


There never has been anything 
like it as a demonstration of 
public approval. 


The public knows exactly what 
it is about. The public knows 
that no matter what the make 
or price, only the Chrysler Six 
gives them Chrysler brilliance 
of performance, Chrysler road- 
ability and ease, Chrysler 
quality, economy and the score 
of other advantages that belong 
to this car alone. 


For Mr. Chrysler, familiar with 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR,-ONT. 





‘Chrysler Six Sweeps on to Higher 
— Sales Records 
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the transportation needs of 


~ America, designed the Chrysler 


Six-to meet those needs. 
He built into it great strength, 


‘ stamina, and stand-up-ability. 


He gave it a motor which has no 
period of vibration, with an 
economy of safely over 20 miles 
to the gallon of fuel, an oil con- 
sumption equally low, and a 
high-gear speed range of from 
2 to 70 miles an hour. 


Longer life is assured not only 

by fine materials and careful 
workmanship, but also by the 

filter which cleanses all motor 

oil as the car runs, and by the 
air-cleaner which keeps out - 
80% of the road dust which 
ordinarily enters a motor and 

helps to grind down bearings 

and cylinder walls. 


Of moderate weight, the Chrys- 
ler Six rides as easily as a two- 
ton car—and it rides the ruts 
with comfort even at high 
speed. This is in part due to 
its more scientific spring sus- 
pension, and to the stabilators 
which are standard equipment. 


If you are not yet familiar with f 
this new kind of car, your near- 
est Chrysler Six dealer is eager 
to give you any kind of a 
demonstration you desire. 

















Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, 
Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, 
Brougham, Imperial and 
Crown- Imperial — attractively 
priced from $1395 to $2195, 
f.0.b. Detroit subject to current 
government tax. 


Bodies by Fisheron all Chrysler 
Sixenclosed models. Allmodels 
equipped with special désign six- 
bly, high-speed balloon tires. 
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peach grower, who for years has 

known that the peach tree is 
very susceptible to injury by spray 
materials applied during the growing 
season. Concentrated lime-sulphur, 
Bordeaux mixture and many other 
common spray materials are used to 
a very limited extent as summer fun- 
gicides for peaches because of the 
great danger of serious injury. It has 
also been found that under certain 
conditions lead arsenate will serious- 
ly injure peach twigs and foliage. This 
particular type of injury, although of 
frequent occurrence for many years, 
has been more serious than usual dur- 
ing the last few years, and, therefore, 
a description of the injury with rec- 
ommendations for its prevention may 
be of interest at this time. 

It has been observed that the in- 
jury appears in several different 
forms: namely, leaf injury generally 
followed by defoliation, cankering of 
the one-year wood, and cankering of 
the new growth. 


Leaf Injury 


The leaf injury appears in the form 
of irregular spots, usually purple in 
color at first, later turning brown in 
the center with an irregular purple 
or brown margin. The edges of many 
leaves also show the same kind of 
injury. The older leaves near the 
base of the growing shoots appear to 
be more susceptible to injury than the 
young leaves near the tip, which usual- 
ly are not affected. Leaves that are 
severely affected usually fall a few 


G ‘pene injury is an old story to the 


days after the injury makes its ap-. 


pearance. It is of interest. to note, 
howover, that the leaf injury just de- 
scribed: may not appear until a month, 
or six weeks, after the trees have 
been sprayed with a mixture contain- 
ing lead arsenate, a condition quite 
different from lime sulphur injury, 
which usually occurs a few hours after 
the spray is applied. 

The leaf injury and defoliation just 
described should not be confused with 
bacterial leaf spot, a disease that also 
causes spotting of the leaves, accom- 
panied by defoliation. It is sometimes 
dificult to distinguish between the 
spots caused by arsenical burning and 
bacterial leaf spot. As a rule, the 
spots caused by the latter are some- 
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Spray Injury to Peaches 


By Arthar J. Farley 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


what more uniform in size and more 
ragged than the spots caused by the 
arsenical spray burn. Furthermore, 
bacterial leaf spot is generally accom- 
panied by some injury to ‘the fruit in 
the form of small, irregular cracks 
through the skin, while arsenical spray 
injury to the foliage is usually asso- 
ciated with twig injury in the form 
of cankers. 

While the second form of: injury, 
namely, cankering of ‘the one-year 
wood, is usually associated with leaf 
injury, in some cases cankers may de- 
velop without any severe leaf injury 
or defoliation. 


Twig Injury 


On one-year-old twigs one-fourth to 
three-fourths of an-inch in diameter, 
the first signs of injury appear as 
slightly darkened blotches mainly 
along the upper or more exposed sur- 
face. If the first layer of the bark is 
removed, the cankered area shows a 
reddening of the tissue immediately 
below the corky bark and a water- 
soaked condition of the deeper layers. 
The later development of the canker 
depends on the tissues affected. If 
the burning affects only the cortex, or 
outer layer of cells, the twigs .contin- 
ue to enlarge and the injured cortex 
cracks and partly sloughs off, giving 
a very shaggy appearance. If the cam- 
bium is killed, the cankered areas be- 
come sunken, due to the growth of 
adjacent tissues, finally crack, and in 
wet weather exude amounts of gum. 
In case of severe burning, many twigs 
have spaces six inches to one foot long 
where the cambium has been de- 
stroyed on the more exposed side. 
Occasionally a canker completely gir- 
dles a twig, causing a slow death, but 
in most cases enough uninjured cam- 
bium remains to start a _ healing 
growth process which will bring the 
twig back to normal within one or two 
years..--The bark, however, remains 
very rough for some time, and old 
eases of injury can usually be rec- 
ognized by these shaggy-barked limbs. 

The effect of the girdling is also 


shown in the appearance of the foliage 
on the injured branches. The leaves 
gradually roll and droop and at the 
same time lose most of their normal 
green color, thus presenting an ap- 
pearance that is typical of any gir- 
dled branch or tree. 


Twigs and Branches Weakened 


The injury on the new growth usual- 
ly occurs where it joins.the one-year 
wood and around the older or lower 
buds in the form of small brown can- 
kers, similar to brown. rot cankers. 
The cankers at the base of the new 
growth often completely surround the 
twig and girdle it, with the same 
result as described in connection with 
the one-year wood. Cankers formed 
at the base of either the new growth 
or the one-year wood weaken the 
branch, sometimes to the extent that 
it splits or breaks during a high wind 
or under a heavy load of fruit. Fur- 
thermore, weak twigs and branches, 
particularly those located toward the 
center of rather thick trees, may be 
so severely injured that they die, after 


which they are difficult to distinguish . 


from twigs killed by brown rot. 


Fruit Seldom Injured 


The fruit as a rule is not directly 
injured, although in extreme cases it 
may crack or blister. On the other 
hand, there appears to be in many 
cases a slight irritation or. injury to 
the fruit that causes it to develop an 
abnormal red color. Where defolia- 
tion is severe, the fruit does not de- 
velop its normal size or quality, while 
on girdled branches it usually ripens 
prematurely and without its normal 
flavor. 

Conclusions 


There has been some question dur- 
ing the last few years regarding the 
cause of the injuries just described. 
Some thought it was a form of brown 
rot; some figured that winter injury 
was the cause of the girdled branches; 
and others supported the arsenical in- 
jury theory. The results of experi- 
ments and observations conducted by 


the departments of plant Pathology 
entomology and pomology of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta. 
tion indicate very conclusively that 
the injury is due to water-soluble ap. 
senic. These extensive spraying ang 
chemical tests have led to the follow. 
ing conclusions: 


1. One and one-half pounds of poy. 
dered lead arsenate to 50 gallons of 
water caused .very severe injury, 

2... The addition of four pounds of 
hydrated lime to the one and one-half 
pounds of powdered lead arsenate re. 
duced the injury very slightly. 

3. A combination of one and one. 
half pounds powdered lead arsenate 
and eight pounds of sulpgur flour to 
50 gallons of water caused injury just 
as severe as lead arsenate alone, 

4. In dry mix containing eight 
pounds of sulphur and one and one 
half pounds of powdered lead arsenate, 
the injury decreased as the amount 
of lime increased. Even with giy 
pounds of hydrated lime, however, the 
injury was not entirely prevented, 

5. Increasing the amount of lead 
arsenate in a standard dry mix syl- 


phur lime (sulphur eight pounds, hy. , 


drated lime four pounds, calcium 
caseinate eight ounces) from one and 
one-half to two and one-half pounds:to 
50 gallons materially increased the 
amount of injury. ; 

6. A combination of self-boiled lim 
sulphur and lead arsenate used :at 
the rate of one and one-half pounds:to 
50 gallons of mixture caused no in- 
jury to twigs or leaves. 

7. One pound of powdered lead ar 
senate to 50 gallons of water caused 
slight foliage injury and some twig 
injury. f 

8. One pound of calcium arsena' 
to 50 gallons of water caused very se 
vere twig and foliage injury. 

9. A combination of eight pounds 
sulphur flour, one-half pound Kayso 
and one pound powdered lead arsenate 
to 50 gallons of water caused injury 
similar to lead arsenate alone; that is, 
slight’on beth foliage and twigs. 

10. Standard dry mix without lead 
arsenate caused absolutely no injury. 

Two applications ‘of standard 
dry mix with powdered lead arsenate 
at the rate of one pound to 50 gallons 


- (Concluded on Page 15) 


The Blackcap Industry in the Northwest 
By W. S. Brown 


Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station 


Pests and Diseases 

The black raspberry has its troubles. 
During the winter, in the mild cli- 
mate of the Pacific Coast, mice are 
very apt to tunnel among the roots, 
sometimes cutting the more tender 
roots and leaving burrows, which tend 
to dry out the roots during the sum- 
mer. These rodents may be poisoned 
by placing barley or wheat, @eated 
with strychnine, in small tile or on 
pieces of board covered over like a 
run-way with tin or wood. Cross cul- 
tivation in the spring does much to 
discourage mice and to break up their 
nests. 

There are not many insect pests 
which are serious to the black rasp- 
berry. The three most important are: 


The crown borer, the cane maggot and | 


the raspberry saw-fly. The first two 
of these can be controlled easily by 
pulling off infested canes, while the 
third is controlled by spraying with 
arsenate of lead, two pounds to 100 
gallons of water. 

Some of the diseases of the black 
raspberry, on the other hand, are very 
difficult to control. The anthracnose 
(Plectodiscella veneta) of cane fruits, 
which attacks the black raspberry, is 
kept under control as a general rule by 
pruning out the old canes shortly after 
they have fruited. After anthracnose 
has a good start, however, it may be 
necessary to supplement this pruning 
by fall spraying and spring spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50. 

Crown gall sometimes does consid- 


~ 
’ 





dustry. 


ture of blackcaps. 





This is the second and concluding installment of an article 
on the blackberry industry of the northwest. The first install- 
ment appeared in the May issue. Prof. W. S. Brown, the author, 
is Head of the Department of Horticulture of Oregon Agricul- 
tural College and has made a special study of the blackcap in- 


In the June issue of the American Fruit Grower Magazine, I 
discussed soils, fertilizers, cultivation, irrigation and pruning 
and training of blackberries in the northwest. 
shall consider the more important remaining factors in the cul- 


In this article I 








erable damage to the roots and canes 
of plants. Whenever it is discovered, 
it should be immediately rogued out of 
the plantation—there is no other cure 
tor it... = 

There are several troubles that have 
become established within the last few 
years, which are much harder to con- 
trol or to eradicate. These are the so- 
called systemic diseases, which are in 
the sap of the plant and which go un- 
der the various names of mosaic, 
bramble streak or eastern blue stem, 
and leaf curl. Observations show that 
at least all of the ordinary commercial 
varieties of the black raspberry are 


susceptible ‘to these diseases. The 
methods for prevention and control 
are the same. 

First, diseased plants should be care- 
fully rogued out of the plantation. 
Success will depend very largely upon 
the thoroughness of the job done. Be- 
fore such drastic steps are taken, of 
course, one should be certain that one 
of: these diseases is present. Of course, 
many times it may be necessary for a 
fruit grower to call in an expert bot- 
anist to determine this for him. If 
his plants show suspicious symptoms, 
consisting of crinkly, dark-colored, mot- 
ley leaves on the young growth, and 


bluish streaks and bluish spots on the 


stems, he should send samples of this 
growth to the pathology department 
at his experiment station for identif- 
cation. If the plantation becomes bad- 
ly infested, it is cheaper to plow out 
the whole patch and then carefully 
destroy as many of the roots as posst- 
ble. A clean cultivated crop such 4s 
corn or potatoes, should be-grown on 
this soil for two years at least, and all 
sprouting roots dug up and destroyed. 
It will not be safe to plant raspberries 
upon this soil again until after all the 
remnants of the old plantation havé 
been absolutely done away with. 
Second, clean nursery stock should 
be used. This advice may be harder 
to follow than it appears at first, be 
cause in some districts it is very hard 
to find plantations that can be used 
for growing nursery stock free from 
disease. Young tips starting from it 
fected. plants have-the virus in them, 
even though they may look absolutely 
healthy. at.the time of setting. When 
young plants are healthy, they will 
remain so indefinitely, unless disease 
is taken to them from infected plants 
in the neighborhood. In the eastern 
part of the United States, a small aphis 
has been found to carry the virus from 
infected plants to those not infected. 
So far, no such action has, been found 
on the part of insects in the Nortb- 
west, but it is presumed that some 
such agency is the cause of the spread 
throughout the different plantations. 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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June Budding 


(Continued from page 3) 
eaves.of a building during the winter 
moafhs, where ‘they can get sufficient 
min and yet be’ protected from excess 
sunight. Although ‘there are several 
diferent methods in use tor earing 


for the seeds until time of planting, 
the'above method is about the easiest 


and°generally as successful as any of 
the others. If the seeds are given the 

care, they will have sprouted 
py the following spring. When work- 
ing with seeds having soft shells, 
gach.as the almond, it is not neces- 
sary to put them through a stratifica- 
tion period.. In such cases a prelimi- 


nary soaking in water for a few hours ; 


previous to planting is generally suf- 
ficient to. cause the seeds to germi 
nate easily. 

preparation of the Soil and Planting 


lgi carly spring the ground is 
plowed and harrowed down to a fine 
condition. The rows are next laid out 
as sireight as possible. A small plow 
farrow gives. very good results, but in 
casts where only a few hundred trees 
are to be propagated, 2 hand hoe will 
pesféeund useful. The distance be- 
tween the rows varies from four to 
sigifeet, the former being preferable 
where the area of ground is limited. 
Ofzeourse, im order to get a: large 
gmwth in the shortest period of time, 
itis advisable to place the rows at 
greater distances for June budded 
trees than is usually allowed for one- 
year-old trees. After the rows have 
peenzopened up, the seeds are planted 
atadistances varying. from three to 
six inches, depending upon the per- 
centage of good seeds in the lot, 
whieh -has been previously ascer- 
tamed by the inspection of a large 
number of kernels. 
are of the Growing Seedlings 
After the plants appear above. the 
supface, the ground should be culti- 
vated sufficiently to keep down weeds 
and also to keep the soit in good con- 
dition. Frequent irrigations are ad- 
visable in order to get.the maximum 
amount of growth to take place. 
About two or three weeks before 
budding time, the seedlings should be 
stripped of th@ir lower branches to a 
point about five inches above the sur- 
faee-of the ground. This is done so 
as to give the lower end of the seed- 
lng a smooth working surface, free 
from interfering branches. Seedlings 
should also be thinned out where they 
appear to be too close together. 
How to Bud the Seedlings 
4s soon as the seedlings are large 
igh to receive a bud in their basal 
eid and the bark slips easily, the 
- & ready for budding. If the 
scion wood can be secured at 
this'time, it is a good policy to begin 
bidding operations immediately. The 
cotimon “T* bud is used for, June 
budding, as well as for the standard 


- budding done later in the season. Al- 


though this method of budding is 
probably known to all, a brief review 
of it will be in order. _ 

Shoots of current season’s growth 
are'taken from the desired trees and 
Cutvinto lengths convenient to handle, 
usually about 12 inches. The leaves 
are cut off, leaving about one-fourth 
inch of the petiole to be used as a 
handle during the budding operation. 
These sticks should be always kept 
madamp sack to prevent excessive 

In order to ptotect the bud 
from the direct rays of the sun, it is 
ee on the north side of 


A spot on the tree as near the 
srund as is convenient to work is 
ed and a vertical cut about one 

and one-half inches long made into the 
bark. A horizontal cut ‘about five- 
tighths of an inch in length is then 
made across the top of the first cut, 
Completing the “PF.” The two flaps are 
then opened and the seedling is ready 
Teceive the bud. In order to re- 
meve the bud from the bud stick, the 
is inserted into the bark about 
°ne-fourth imch below the bud and 
‘ drawn upward so as to cut_a 
light distance inte the wood, emerg- 
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. Better ano BETTER 


Dependable ten years ago, and five years 
ago, and more dependable than ever to- 


day, Dodge Brothers Motor Car simply 


represents the latest phase in a process of 
continual betterment. 


‘The first cars Dodge Brothers built estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation. The cars 
_ they are building today incorporate the 
accumulated refinements of those ten 
intervening years. : 


Thatimportant improvements in the comfort 
and appearance of the car are made from 
time to time, implies no basic departure from 
Dodge Brothers traditional policy of pro- 
gressiverather than seasonal development. 


Donse BrotHnersinc.Detrrorr 











ing about one-fourth of an inch above 
the bud. The ‘finished bud carries 
with it a small portion of the wood 
and about one-half inch of the bark. 
This type of bud is called the modi- 
fied shield, and it differs from the 


the second, a cut above the bud 
through the bark. The bud with the 
attached bark is then ready for insert- 
ing. In order to use this type of bud, 
it is necessary that the bark peel 
easily from the wood. The advantage 
of this bud is that .a closer contact is 
possible between the cambiums of the 
bud and stoek. The bud is now in- 








serted under the flaps of the “T” and 


then closely tied with string or raffia. 
About 10 days later the strings are 
eut in order to prevent girdling of 
the seedling. Up to this point the 
methods followed more or less coin- 
cide with those followed by the or- 
dinary method. However, from this 
point on the procedures of the two 
vary. 
Care of Trees After Budding 

Following the cutting of the strings, 

the top of the seedling is bent over 


and broken about four inches above 
the bud, care being taken not to sever 


this portion completely. A few strands . 


of bark and wood should be left intact 
so that some food will be able to pass 
beyond the injury. The reason for 
breaking above the bud is to stop a 
portion of the food supply in the re- 





gion of the bud and cause it to begin 
growth immediately. If the entire top 
fis removed at this time, the supply of 
food may be so great near the bud 
that it will be “drowned out.” After 
the new bud makes a growth of about 
four inches, the top of the original 
seedling should be cut back to within 
one-half inch of the growing bud, thus 
diverting the entire supply of food 
into the new growing shoot. The re- 
moval of the top of the original seed- , 
ling is such a shock to the young 
tree that it usually has a tendency to 
throw out innumerable new shoots 
from all around the bud. In order thar 
the new bud may make as much 
growth as possible it is absolutely 
necessary that all such growth from 
the original ‘seedling be removed. 
(Continued on page 20) 





Here’s a Real 


ee 


PneumaticTruck Tire 


pee ARY possenger car tires are not 
suitable for use on a truck. 


They are designed for one kind of 
service and it isn’t fair to expect them 
to give entire satisfaction in a quite 
different kind. 


The best, the safest, the most eco- 
nomical thing to do is to equip your 
truck —whether it be light or heavy— 
with real truck tires, designed especially 
for truck service and built strong enough 
and heavy enough to stand the kind of 
treatment tires usually get on a farm 
truck. 4 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is that 
kind of tire. It is not merely an en- 
larged passenger car tire. It is an 
especially designed truck tire, strong, 
sturdy, rugged and dependable. It has 
more plies of cord fabric than the same 
size tire in the passenger car type. It 
has a thicker, heavier tread that contains 
more rubber. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is a real 
pneumatic truck tire. If you are look- 
ing for your money’s worth in tires for 
your truck, drop in and see the Kelly 
dealer the next time you go to town. 
He’ll be glad to show you a Heavy Duty 
Cord even if you’re not: in immediate 
need of one. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 





KELLY “77 CORD 
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Dewberry Growing 
(Continued from page 5.) 


inches square, and should be strong, 
rigid and durable. Much care should 
be taken in setting them so as not to 
injure the crown of the plant. They 
should be placed at least two to three 
inches from the center of the crown 
and driven into the ground so that 
they will stand in a perfectly upright 
position. With this system the ex- 
pense of cultivation is less because 
the plants are equally spaced in both 
directions and horse cultivation in 
two directions can be practiced. Very 
little hand labor is required. The 
operation of picking is greatly facili- 
tated, and fewer soft berries result. 

One of the most important opera- 
tions is ‘tying up the plant. The vines 
are carefully gathered together, coiled 
around the stake in spiral form, and 
generally tied at the top and again 
near the middle. Some growers tie 
them in three places. The cord used 
in tying should be soft so as not to 
injure the canes, and the cord should 
not_be drawn so tightly as to injure 
the vine. The vines are usually so 
long that they need to be cut off just 
above the end of the stake. 

The wire method is practiced in 
those sections where it is impossible 
to get stakes economically. - General- 
ly, the two-wire method is employed 
in preference to the one-wire method. 
The first wire is placed about two feet 
from the ground and the upper wire 
about five feet. The tying of the 
plants to the wires is very similar to 
that described for the stake method. 
Strong posts are set 40 feet apart in 
the row, along which No. 9 wire is 
stretched. With this method cultiva- 
tion can be practiced in one direction 
only, increasing the amount of hoeing. 

In southern dewberry sections the 





Plant of Lucretia Dewberry trained on 
stake 


ous new growth on which the fruit for 
the next year will be produced. The 
new canes.are allowed to run on the 


* 
A crate of Lucretia Dewberries. The 32-qt. crate is most commonly used in North Carolina 


old and new canes are cut off close to 
the ground at the crown of the plant 
immediately after the fruit has been 
picked. A special type of long han- 
dled shears is used for this practice. 
The steel blades curve upward in such 
a manner as to enable the pruner to 











Field Shed in North Carolina used for grad- 
ing. and packing dewberries 


cut the canes close to the crown with 
little stooping. The canes are re- 
moved from the field and burned. 
Cultivation is then started and fertil- 
izer is applied. This.induces a vigor- 


ground-and are left until spring, when 
they are tied up. 
Fertilization 
The subject of fertilizers is one of 
the most important in dewberry cuk 
ture. If the soil is poor and sandy, 
large quantities of plant food must be 


How Dewberry crates are loaded in Re 
frigerator Cars 


supplied. The use of fertilizers with 
this crop is governed by the same 
principles that apply to their use with 
other fruit crops. The fertilizer prob 
(Continued on page 15 ) 
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; June, 19.25 
y Injury to Peaches 


(Continued from Page 12) 
ited ina slight trace of injury 
# noticeable: to the casual observer. 
49 Decreasing the lime.in. dry mix 
-om four pounds.to two pounds did 
$ncrease the injury, when used 


“one pound of powdered tead ar- 
mat Injury. following the applica- 
tion of calcium arsenate was notice- 
in 10. days, while the lead ar- 
senate injury did not show up -until 
vee weeks after the first application. 
‘44 One.pound of lead arsenate to 
,, ons of spray mixture caused no 
‘preciable injury when used with 
“xtures in which the lime varied from 
two to six pounds and the sulphur 
from four to eight pounds. 
Lead arsenate in combination 
4th small amounts of lime may under 
conditions cause more injury 
an lead arsenate alone. 
4 Hydrated lime (calcium hydrox- 
jie) which has changed to calcium car- 
suate should not be used with lead 
senate since it tends to increase 
yr than decrease the water-soluble 


reenic. 

4%: The injury is not due to the 

-soluble arsenic contained in the 
gi arsenate at the time of applica- 
iam, but to soluble arsenic that is 
immed after the trees have been 

ved. 

Cs Recommendations 
Pm the basis of present information 
i@wn both from experimental data 
and general observation, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1, Lead arsenate alone, or in com- 
bination with lime, should never be 
applied to peach trees during the 
growing season. 

2. Powdered lead arsenate at the 


the ‘growing season. ~:~ 

*® Fresh..hydrated lime containing 
not less than 90 per cent calcium oxide 
should be used: in preparing dry mix. 
Wgdrated lime that has been exposed 
wane air for several weeks, thus be- 
ing’ changed to calcium carbonate, 
ld not be used in’ preparing dry 
ux or with other summer fungicides 

‘gombination with lead arsenate. 
Great care should be exercised 
weighing or measuring all ingre- 
ents before they are put into the 
y tank. This applies particularly 


lead arsenate and lime. 





% pray for Pecan Scab | 


AN trees have bloomed heavily 
in the Southeast, according to 
‘H. Blackman, pecan culturist -of 

m Florida Experiment Station, and 
kg00d crop is expected. The success 


he crop will depend to a large ex- | 


# upon the treatment that is given 
cab, which has become a serious 
se. 
ccording to Mr. Blackman, a num- 
ber of the leading varieties often have 
their fruit destroyed by scab unless 
they are protected by spraying. 
Among these varieties are Schley, 
Van Beman, Delmas and others. 
Spraying should begin with a good 
dormant spray, such as lime-sulphur 
ohne gallon to six or eight of water, 
applied just before the buds start 
growth. 


A good summer spray for scab, and 
for insects as well, is 4-4-50 Bordeaux 
mixture, to which one pound of arse- 

of lead and one-half pound of 

sO or oil paste has been added. 

It is extremely essential that the nuts 
kept covered with spray material 

800d control is to be secured. A 

' of. 200 :to..300. pounds per 

~ should: be used in. application. 

cation should be repeated every 
three to six weeks. throughout the 
gtowing season, depending on the fre- 
Mency of rains. Pecan scab develops 
Tapidly during wet weather. 


IN SECTIONS where curculio is a 
a pest, the orchards should 
kept well cultivated during May 
id June. Such treatment will large- 
coe the summer generation of 
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Glass enclosures at small extra cost 


The Oakland Six L-head engine has more power than you 
will ever need. And best of all, it does not gain this power 
from over-size, nor from an extravagant use of gaso- 
line...-- = It is more powerful than engines of similar size 
because of its better design. It is made to standards as exact 
‘as those of the finest aeroplane motors. = = Find out what 
Oakland power means. Your nearest Oakland dealer 
invites you to take the car out where the going is 
hard and the grades are tough and steep. He urges 
you to make your own tests in your own way. Then 
you will. know. = = Remember, too, that the General 
Motors Time Payment Plan will save you. money. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


at 
factory 

















Dewberry. Culture 
~ (Continued from Page 14) . 
lem is a local one which each grower 
must solve for himself. 

Usually two applications are made 
during the year, one in early spring 
immediately after tying up the plants, 
and another in summer, usually after 
the canes have been cut off. 

It. is.generally considered that the 
spring application has a direct in- 
fluence on the fruit crop. The canes 
have already been made during the 
previous season, and cane growth dur- 
ing the early part of the season is of 
secondary importance. Growers gen- 
erally consider that this application 
should consist largely of potash and 
phosphoric acid, with a small amount 
of nitrogen, For the spring applica- 


cent of potash, are used in the North 
Carolina section. 
tion, 500 to 600 pounds per acre of 
fertilizer, analyzing two to three per 
cent nitrogen, nine per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and seven to eight per 

The summer application is made im- 
mediately after the vines have been 
cut off. This application is for the 
purpose of making canes during the 
remainder of the growing season 
which will produce next year’s crop. 
Since nitrogen is the mest important 
element in making cane growth,- the 
fertilizer used at this application 
should consist largely of this material. 

Diseases 

Anthracnose and double blossom 
are the two most serious diseases of 
the berry. They have been eom- 
bated in the South by cutting off, re- 


moving, and burning all the-canes im- 
mediately after harvesting the crop. 
Vigorous new canes, free from dis- 
ease, were then produced. However, 
in North Carolina during the last few 
years, anthracnose has been so severe 
that additional control measures were 
needed. Plant pathologists found that 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture would 
prevent infection of the new vines. 
Three applications during the season 
are necessary. -The first is given in 
midsummer when the canes_are about 
12 inches long, the second: the next 
spring after the plants have been tied 
up, and the third immediately after 
blossoming. .It is necessary to remore . 
all the old canes carefully so as to 
destroy the source of infection, and a 


‘thorough job must be made of the 


spraying with the entire spray sched- 
ule followed. 
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_ FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 





Part of a convoy of General Motors 
cars en route from Beirut to Bagdad. 
Speed as high as 70 miles an hour is 
attained during the 600 mile trip. 





Beirut to Bagdad 


It used to take about four weeks to 
travel from London to Bagdad. Today, 
through the service of General Motors 
cars, you can make the trip in eight days. 











Across the Syrian Desert—between 
Beirut on the Mediterranean and Bag- 
dad in Persia—convoys of Buicks and 
Cadillacs are carrying passengers and 
mails on a regular schedule. Though 
heavily laden, they cover 600 miles of 
sandy waste in less than 24 hours of run- 
ning—most of the trip at racing speed. 


The stamina of General Motors cars 
and trucks has led to their selection 
wherever the going is hardest. You will 
find the cars and trucks listed below 


in every country of the world. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick . Capmiac . Cuevrotet « OAKLAND 
Oxpsmosiz - GMC Trucks 


7 ‘General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
ft Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 














foot steel canopies at the rear of the 
buildings. There will be six large 
buildings, as shown in the picture, 
four of which are to be 576 feet long 
and two 840 feet long. The six build- 
ings will contain 166 stores, each 24 
feet wide and 81 feet eight inches deep. 
The buildings are being constructed 
of concrete, tile, and brick, and will be 
fireproof in every way. Each store 
will have its own elevator, steel stair- 
way, plumbing, and facilities for re- 
frigeration supplied from the central 
plant if desired. Each: store will fur- 
nish its own heat for the present. 
The inside stores, which number 
153, are being sold to dealers on a 
basis that will bring. monthly pay- 
ments of $460 each. The 12 corner 
sites were sold at auction and will 
bring an average monthly payment of 
about $785 each. These payments will 
be continued over a period of 198 
months, after which the dealers will 
be in complete possession of their 
own stores. In addition, during the 
first 10 years the purchasers will pay 
18 semi-annual payments, which will 
total $471,258 semi-annually. .A. E. 
Welch, President of the South Water 
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American Fruit Grower Magazin, 


The New Chicago Produce Market 


(Continued from page 7) 





























for 
lots in a single car, and have the regular 
shipped to the point desired. Undg inches 
the present system, the purchase of peight 
such mixed cars is a troublesome, ex. jength 


pensive and wasteful proposition, and nil 


Other Organizations — 

Besides the Market Trust, there are gmaller 
several other organizations. The Py. ture th 
duce Service Trust, a stock organigs. ing five 


tion officered by the same men as the are su 


Market Trust, purchased a consider. either ¢ 
able area of land around the market ing to 
proper in order to protect the map. the wal 
ket and to provide sites for other equival 
necessary projects. It will resell this The ai 
land to other corporations, and it wil per cer 
render various services, Concer 

The Central Refrigerator Company Concr 
which already has bought a site eagt satisfac 
of the market, will erect a seven-story 01 
cold storage and refrigeration plant, TF os 
A syndicate is erecting a 15-story of. ob n 
fice building, 103 by 96 feet and cogt. ae sa 
ing $1,500,000. The main floor of this Me”). 
will contain shops, the second will be pall of 
eccupied by a banking institution, ang bed of 
the balance will be devoted to brok. tlle fas 
erage and other offices. Another gyn. he carr 
dicate will erect an office building 71 the Weis 
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This diagram shows the location of the “loop,” South Water Street Market, Randolph 
Street Market, the new market site and other important points in Chicago. 
figures in circles show the location of various railroad produce terminals, as operated ‘ 


at present 


Market Trust, states that the monthly 
cost of the stores to produce dealers 
will be less than half the net rental 
now being ‘paid on South Water 
Street. 


Produce Terminal to Be Developed 
In addition to having in charge the 
construction of the market, the Mar- 
ket Trust is laying plans to develop 
its own produce terminal. This will 
be located adjoining the Santa Fe 
system, within about five miffutes’ 
haul from the market itself. The 
trust plans to own its own terminal 
and to operate it completely, includ- 
ing policing, etc. It is reported that 
the railroads will unite in developing 
a concentration terminal adjoining 
the produce terminal. The railroads 
will unite in delivering cars of produce 
to this terminal and in receiving 
therefrom cars intended for outside 
shipment. This terminal will make it 
unnecessary to haul produce to the 
market from such distant railway 
terminals as the I. C. Buyers who 


‘come to Chicago to assemble mixed 


cars for shipment to. smaller markets 
can very readily make their purchases 
in the verminal, assemble the various 
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eficiency 
good ins: 
in the cc 
by 103 feet and five stories high, to considere 
cost about $250,000. the refri 
The work on the new market was Insulat 
begun in the late winter and is pre of cost a: 
ceeding at a rapid rate. The pictures tialé sho 
shown in connection with this article durable 2 


were taken about April 1, and the value, 


construction is now much further ad insulatin; 
vanced than at that time. The cok mineral - 
tractors think the market will be Hi their om 
ready for occupancy by July, but the HMM changes ; 
produce dealers are not figuring 00 EMM caused p; 
fice building 103 by 96 feet and cost Mi terials a 
moving until about September. In the ar. The 
meantime the produce dealers are con partitions 
ducting business in the old South OM the same 
Water Street market. Impreg 





Officers and Trustees 
The officers of the “South Water 
Market Trust are A. H. Welch, prest 











dent; F.- W. Morf, vice-president; Ne Con 
than Lapidus, treasurer, and H cone 
Eck, secretary. The trustees are W. ttepeoot 
B. Clore, Henry E. Coyne, Henry-4 strength” 





Eck, James Gatto, Charles R. Got 
ding, James 8. Hall, Nathan Lapidus, 
George N. Middendorf, F. W. Mort, 
F. E. Nellis, J. W. Shafton, Harry Say 
der, W. L. Wagner, A. H. Welch, Pe 
ter Wessles, and A. G. Zulfer. 
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Gold Storage for Apples 
(Continued from page 8) 


regularly for building walls 10 and 12 
jones thick and with variations in 
¢ from six to 12 inches and in 
n from 16 to 30 inches, the eight 
and nine-inch heights and the 16 and 
ginch lengths predominating. 

Concrete building tile are usually 

in size and lighter in struc- 

than block, the standard size be 

ing five by eight by 12 inches. They 
are suitable for constructing walls 
eight or 12 inches thick, accord- 

ing to the way the unit is turned in 
the wall. The height of five inches is 
valent to two courses of brick. 

The air space in tile amounts to 50 
per cent or more of its total volume. 
Concrete Floors Most Satisfactory 

Concrete floors will be found most 
gtistactory. If it is built to rest on 
the ground, the floor area is cleared of 
all loose earth and perishable or or- 

jc material. The drainage condi- 
tims are important, and if there is 
any indication that water will not 
drain off, the floor should be placed on 
bed of cinders, around which a drain 
tile fas been placed. If the floor is to 
be carried om supports above grade, 
the weight of the floor will be carried 
on the foundation walls and so de- 
signed that it will withstand the loads 
which may be placed on it. 
Insulate All Ground Floors 

The insulating of floors which rest 
on the ground is a question over which 
there is wide difference of opinion. _It 
wems advisable, however, to insulate 
all ground floors. 

Cork insulation ¢an be laid in the 
forms befere the concrete is poured 
at less expense than when it is placed 
m top of concrete slab after this is 
completed. It also avoids the neces- 
sity of laying a wearing floor over the 


insulation. 

The foundation for the refrigeration 
machinery should be built independent 
of the floor, as it will need to go toa 
firm foundation and alse so that it 
will not set up an unnecessary vibra- 
tin in the building itself. This foun- 


dation should be placed before en 


floor is laid, 

In selecting an insulating material, 
there are certain qualities to be con- 
sidered.. These requirements, with the 
exception of insulating properties, are 
the same as for any first-class building 
naterial. The points to be considered 


are: 
1. Efficiency in resisting heat-trans- 


nission. 
2, Permanence, 5. Strength. 
3. Cleanliness. 6. Cost. 


4, Fire safety. 


Amount of Refrigeration Determined 
by Efficiency 


The amount of refrigeration re-} 


quired to hold a room at the desired 
temperature depends largely upon the 
¢ficiency of the imsulation, and since 
good insulation means a daily saving 
in the cost of operation, it should be 
wnsidered of as great importance as 
the refrigerating machinery itself. 

Insulating a building is a big factor 
of cost and for this reason only mate- 
tile should be considered which are 
dwable and of a permanent insulating 

Many good materials of high 
insulating value, such as mill shavings, 
mineral wool, and hairfelt, will lose 
their efficiency ‘when exposed to the 

in temperature, the loss being 
taused by capillary attraction, the ma- 

absorbing moisture from the 
tir. They are suitable, however, for 
Partitions between rooms of nearly 
the same temperature. 

Impregnated eork board is manufac- 
tuted from pure cerk screenings with 
‘binding material of asphalt or pe 
ttoleum pitch. The best impregnated 
rk contains 95 per cent of cork 

and is an excellent non- 
‘onductor of heat. -While it is not 
fteproof, it has good \ structural 
itength and is reasonable in cost. 
It the manufacture of this board, the 
‘is not baked but remains in its 





UNIVED sTATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIR 


~~ peeren 





This New “ Low-Pressure” Tread 
Paves a Country Road 


ERE isthelatestthingin as Web Cord—the only cord 

Balloon Tires—thenew, construction in which thein- 

flat, “Low-Pressure” Tread. dividualcords are webbed to- 
It gives 15% to 25% more &¢therwith purerubber latex 

road contact than a round ™ injurious chemicals, 


yet flexible tire that can be 
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U.S. Royal Balloon-Type 


in 31x4.40—clincher and 
straight side. 


U.S.Royal Cords in 30x3% 


and 31x4—clincher and 


tread. gig rer rer straight side. 
This elimi - S. Royal Balloon x 
PR sancti sence and and give an extremely strong USCO Cords in 30x3 and 


30x3% clincher and 30x3, 


; It ro ~~ aro your runatreallowinflationwith- 30x3%and31x4straightside. 
et | Omnia USCO Fabrics in 30x3 
pat ~o ig real balloon o- * @ 30x3'% and 31x4 clincher. : 

It gives better traction, bet- For Ford Owners— 
ternon-skidprotection,easier There is a U.S. Tire to mn (fD »- 
steering and greater stability. meet every need. 

Itisas necessary to success- U.S. Royal Balloon Cords 
fulBalloonTireperformance in 29x4.40 straight side. United States Rubber Company 


U.S.Royal Balloon Cords 


Built of Latex-treated Web-Cord 





ness, such as cellar floors or ice stor- 
age rooms. Impregnated cork is often 
laid over a eoncrete floor and covered 
with two inches of concrete as the 
floer finish. 

Compressed pure cork boards are 
made from pure cork screenings with- 
out the use of binding material. The 
screenings are compressed in moulds 
and baked in ovens. The heat liquifies 
the natural gum in the cork and forms 


fa binder for the granules on cooling. 


Cork boards are manufactured in sizes 
12 by 36 inches, and of one, one and 
one-half, two, three and four inches 
in thickness. 

Windows in cold sterage buildings 
are commonly made stationary and 
used only to admit light. Joints 





where there is much damp- 





should be made tight; there should be 





sufficient sealed air spaces between 
panes to reduce the transmission of 
heat through the glass. When the 
window is assembled, sash and strip 
should be set with white lead and 
driven tightly on all sides of the 
frame. The glass is tacked in place 
and bedded im felt which has been 
soaked in white lead and oil. The 
joints between the frame and wall 
should be packed with oakum and 
sealed with asphaltic pitch. 

Doors should be hung so that the 
bottom of the door will swing clear 
of thé floor. A raised threshold is re- 
quired for the door to close against. 
Monolithic Construction for Large, 

/ ; Houses 

The large storage houses are wsu- 
ally made of monolithic concrete con- 


struction cast in a double wall with 
a continuous air space all around. 
This really makes a house within a 
house and is the highest type of con- 
struction, but for the smaller plant, 
where it may be necessary to limit 
eosts, the concrete masonry construc 
tion is quite satisfactory. 

If the plant is built one story high 
with a gable roof, it is necessary that 
there be ceilings in the cold rooms. 
This is an easy matter. Stringers are 
placed across, being supported by col- 
ummns if the area of the ceiling is such 
as to make. support necessary. 
upper side of the stringer is 
with a metal lath and with this lath 
as a ground, it is covered with a mix- 
ture of eement and sand such as is 
eommonty used in stucco. 
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Progressive Growers! 
Destroy Apple Aphis 
and Pear Psylla 


by dusting with 


CYANOGAS 


CALCIUM CYANIDE 


It’s worth trying. It will even kill aphis in 
curled leaves. 


Your dealer has Cyanogas (Calcium Cyanide) 
or can get it for you. Or, we will send you a 
hundred lb. drum of B Dust for eleven dollars 
f. o. b. Warners, N. J. , 


Send fut free leaflet No. 18-A which gives full information 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


of Delaware 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











511 FIFTH AVE. 
























Poison With A Peerless 


Try Dust Insecticide for coddling moths and cur- 
culio. Easy to apply and effective in its work. Use 
a PEERLESS HAND DUSTER and note how 
convenient it is. The gears are scientifically con- 
structed to produce a maximum amount of power 
with minimum effort. Will distribute any insecticide 
in dust form. Feed can be regulated to any density 
required. Can be used on plants, bushes and trees 
with equal force. 


Write for a circular_and name of nearest dealer. 


Peerless Dust Gun Co. 
1600 E. 24th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


AY kilt 
Aphis 


You don’t have to grow so many dwarfs and culls — and 
you won't — if you protect your fruits from aphis and sim- 
ilar destructive insects by spraying with “Black Leaf 40” 
the Old Reliable nicotine spray. Costs only a few cents a 
tree. Use it singly or in combination with sprays for scale, 
codling moth and like pests. 

Recommended by Agricultural Colleges and 

Experiment Stations the country over. 

mm. Ask your Dealer for new leaflets, or write 
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Black Leaf 


40% Nicotine 
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White Grubs in 
Strawberries 


AMERICAN FrRuIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
I am troubled a lot with white grubs in 
my new strawberry bed. Please tell me 
how to destroy them.—J. R., Wisconsin. 


ANSWES: White grubs do much 
damage to strawberry beds, par- 
ticularly when the plants have been 
set in sod ground. The eggs are laid 
during May and June about the crowns 
of the plants. The .worms which 
hatch eat their way into the crown 
and often destroy one-third to one-half 
the crown during the summer. If 
more than one grub is present, the 
plant will almost certainly be killed. 
From two to three years are required 
for the insect to complete its life 
cycle. The resting stage occurs in the 
late summer. The adults appear late 
in the fall but remain in the pupal 
shells until spring, when they do their 
egg laying. 

It is not a good thing to plant straw- 
berries on sod land, for such land is 
almost*certain to be severely infested 
with grubs. Sod land should be plant- 
eg to cultivated crops.and thoroughly 
tilled for a couple of years before 
planting a strawberry bed. 

It is not a good thing to use ma- 
nure on a strawberry bed that has 
laid in the open during the previous 
season. The moths lay their eggs on 
such manure, and it is therefore like- 
ly to be a breeding place for grubs. 
If such manure is thoroughly compost- 
ed and turned over several times dur- 
ing the season, this treatment may 
destroy many, if not all, of the grubs. 

After a growing strawberry bed has 
fruited, it is a good thing to renew 
the bed by narrowing down the rows 
with a small plow or cultivator. The 
mixing of the soil in this way de- 
stroys many grubs in the soil near 
the plants. The burning over of beds 
after they have fruited will destroy 
some of the insects as well as the 
weeds. One author states that spray- 
ing in the fall with arsenates will de- 
stroy many of the beetles. 





Seedling Walnut Trees 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE; 
We have growing near us an English wal- 
nut tree which produces excellent nuts. 
We planted some nuts from this tree sev- 
eral years ago and the trees are now 
strong, sturdy and tall, but they have 
never borne any nuts except probably a 
half dozen hard-shelled nuts unfit to eat. 
What can we do to make them useful as 
= as ornamental?—H. R. S., Pennsyl- 
vania. 


NSWER: It is not surprising that 

the English walnut trees which 
you grew from seed do not bear nuts 
like those of the parent tree. Most 
nuts and fruits do not come true from 
seed. This ‘is because these plants 
are cross-pollinated, as a rule, under 
natural conditions. This means that 
different hereditary characteristics 
are constantly being brought together. 
When the new plants begin to produce 
their reproductive cells, different 
hereditary combinations are the re 
sult, and for this reason a seedling 
tree rarely produces nuts or fruits like 
those of the parent variety. 
The only way you -can be sure -to 
get new trees that will bear nuts like 
your old tree is to take buds or scions 
from the old tree and bud or graft 
them onto seedling roots. 
You can make your trees bear nuts 
like the parent tree if you will top- 
work the trees with scions from. the 
parent tree. It will take several years 
to work the trees over into the old 
variety. 
I suggest that you write to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for the Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin describing methods of propagating 
and topworking: nut trees. 


How to Kill Quack Grass 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
Please tell me how to get rid of quack 
grass, which is very bad in this com- 
munity.—W. R. K., Illinois. 

NSWER: Quack grass has a creep- 
ing rootstock which lives from. 











year to year. It is a shallow rooted 


plant, and it has no tap root. These 
circumstances provide a means of 
treatment. 

By planting the ground to some 
crop for a year or two that can be 
cultivated fairly closely, and by using 
a surface cultivator, you can practical. 
ly exterminate the weed. Cultivation 
should be practiced often enough to 
keep the quack from making any 
green growth. Such treatment wij] 
in time destroy any plant. 

If you can afford to lose a crop, you 
can destroy quack in one season. Let 
the quack grow up and cut it for hay 
about blooming time and before any 
seeds form. At that time most of the 
strength of the plant is in the tops, 
and the roots are in the weakest cop. 
dition of the season. 

Immediately after cutting the crop, 
plow the ground shallow—just deep 
enough to turn up all the quack roots, 
Following this, use a spring tooth har. 
row through the dry season often 
enough to keep the quack from 
making any green growth. Cross har. 
row the land occasionally. The shal. 
low mulch will become very hot and 
dry under this treatment, and even 
such a persistent weed like quack can. 
not long withstand such treatment, 

.This method, properly carried out, 
will usually destroy quack in one seg. 
son, particularly if it is a dry season, 





Roots Extend as Far as 
Branches 


AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Macazine: 
How far out do the roots of fruit trees 
extend? Do they go out as far as the 
branches? Is it all right to take away 
the turf around the trunk and bank the 
trees with soil? How far away from the 
trunk should I put nitrate of soda? Do 
you think I should remove dead limbs 
when the growth is starting in the spring? 
—D. E. G., ne. 

ANSWER: The roots of fruit trees 
usually extend out farther than 
the branches. 

It will do no harm to take the turf 
away from around fruit trees. Asa 
rule, this will be a good thing for 
them, unless the ground is likely to 
wash badly. It is not desirable to 
bank the trees very high with soil. 
You should leave them grow at about 
their normal depth. 

Nitrate of soda should be applied 
out under the branches where the 
feeding roots lie. There is no need 
of placing it near the trunks of bear- 
ing trees, as there are few feeding 
roots there. 

You can remove dead branches’ 
whenever you find them. If you can 
remove them during the winter, you 
will not need to disturb the fruit and 
foliage during the summer. However, 
if you cannot distinguish all the dead 
wood during the winter, you can re 
move such branches early in the 
spring after the foliage is started. 


Child Labor 


AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE: 
Your magazine is highly instructive and 
that is my reason for renewing, al- 
though I did not agree with your edito- 
rial policy in pepening the child labor 
amendment. While I do not oppose chil- 
dren helping their parents in farm work, 
I do oppose our present conditions which 
permit the employment of children in the 
cotton mills of the South, in the coal 
mines of West Virginia and Kentucky, 
and also by the beet sugar growers.—W. 
E. C., Ohio. 

NSWER: I believe our attitudes 

on the child labor question are 
not far apart. The chief difference 
seems ‘to be in regard to the method 
of handling the matter. Apparently 
you feel that the matter could be 
handled effectively through goverl- 
ment regulation. We believe thor 
oughly in protecting children and we 
are decidedly against the methods of 
handling child labor employed by 
some of the groups you mention. 
There is no question but what some 
groups are giving the children unfair 
treatment. , 

As to the method of handling the 
problem, we do not believe the pre 
posed federal amenfiment would have 
handled the matter satisfactorily. It 
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“would have added tremendously to 
taxation, Which is already a serious 
national problem. The amendment 
was altogether too sweeping in its pro- 
“visions. Even its promoters argued 
that the government would never use 
all the power which might be given it 
under the amendment. Why give the 
government power it should never 
use? It is inadvisable, in our opinion, 
to delegate such authority to the gov- 
ernment. We believe a problem of 
this kind can be handled most effec- 
tively by leaving it to the individual 
states. If the state is unfavorable 
toward enforcement of such a propo- 
sition, the. government will find it 
very difficult, if not impossible, to en- 
force the law. However, government 
regulation of* a milder nature than 
that proposed in the twentieth amend- 
ment might prove all right. 
We thank you for writing us frankly 
\4n this matter and we hope you will 
not hesitate to write us again frankly 
about this or any other question. 


Pear Tree Blooms Twice a 
Season 


AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE: 
«I recently found a pear tree which has a 
habit of blooming twice. First it blooms 
and it blooms again when the 
pears are about one-third grown. It is 
a good tasting pear and ripens just after 
the Bartlett and tastes much like it. 
‘What is your opinion in this matter?— 
" 0. 





ANe=: It is rather common for 
fruit trees to bloom twice a year 
when they are in very low vitality, 
and especially when they are nearing 
the end of their lives. The chief ob- 
ject of nature is to perpetuate the 
species. It is quite common for plants 
which are about to die to produce an- 
other set of blossoms. This is simply 
an attempt of nature to mature an- 
other crop of seeds before the plant 
succumbs. 
Of course, it is possible that the 
tree in question is of a strain that 
habitually blossoms twice a year. I 
know of no commercial variety or 
strain having this characteristic. 
From a practical standpoint, I can see 
‘no value in such a strain, for it is 
quite unlikely that the second set of 
blossoms will be able to mature fruit. 
If the tree produces fruit of value, 
you can easily propagate more trees 
by budding or grafting the stock on 
pear seedling roots. 





Bark Beetles on Peaches 


AMERICAN Frurr GROWER MAGAZINE: 
My peach trees seem to be infested with 
some insect. The bark has numerous 
small holes and the gum is oozing out. 
The branches look rough, particularly in 
the crotches. Please tell-me what kind 
of insect this is and how to treat it.— 
C. §., Washington. 

NSWER: From your description 

I believe your trees are infested 
with bark beetles. This is a rather 
difficult insect to control. There are 
usually two generations a year of this 
insect. 

One of the best methods is to cut 
out and burn infested branches. 
Fertilize the trees liberally so they 
can make a fair growth in spite of the 
attacks of the beetles. You can de- 
stroy many of the insects with washes 
of various kinds. One of these con- 
sists of 10 gallons of thick soapsuds 
and one pint of crude carbolic acid. 
This should be applied to the infested 
branches with a brush. 

Another material whjch has- given 
good results is made as follows: Dis- 
solve three pounds of naphtha in 
three gallons of water, and heat. 
While hot, add one gallon of carbo- 
lineum and emulsify by pumping a 
spray nozzle into the material con- 
stantly. Add four gallons of water 
when you are ready to apply the ma- 
terial, and use a spray outfit for appli- 
cation. 

The ofl sprays are, of course, some- 
what new, and I have not had any 
reports as to their value for control- 
ling bark beetles. However, the oil 
Spreads readily and I see no reason 


why the oil should not enter the tun- 


nels made by bark beetles and kill 


-. Many of them. It-seems to me that 
~~ &@ dormant application of a good oil 


Spray or Scalecide ought to be effec- 
tive against bark beetles. 
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What About YOUR Production Costs? 
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Power that 
leads on to 
Fortune 


McCormick-Deering 
Tractors, 10-20 and 15-30 
h. p. Tractors of gener- 
ous capacity, built to last 
for years, delivered com- 
plete with all equipment, 
Power at draw-bar, belt 
pulley, and power take- 
off. Sold and serviced by 
McCormick-Deering deal- 
ers everywhere, 





NE of the best-known agricultural 
authorities makes this interesting 
= in connection with power 
ing: . 
“The costs of production on 
the farm will be lowered 
below anything yet known.” 


That statement holds special promise 
for every farmer in search of better 
profit. Farm profit is on a seesaw with 
production costs and when he can make 
costs go down the profit end will rise. 


Power holds the secret of successful farm: 
ing. It is power that controls production costs, 
beyond all other factors, and the importance of 
power is being’ fully r i The demon- 
strated efficiency of the tractor and of bigger 
and better equipment units is being set at work 
on every hand. Weare ina new age. Snail 
pace horse farming can no longer keep up with 
the times 


Man Labor is making greater demands. A 
leading farm paper, The Farmer, of St. Paul, 








says, “All signs point to stronger competition 
for farm labor than prevailed last year. This 
will be the third successive year that the hired 
man has had his wages raised.” The expensive 
farm laborer must be made to do three days’ 
work in one, and only the tractor can make 
him do it. 


Quoting another farm paper, the Iowa Home- 
stead, “It is costly to ignore new methods which 
have proved their oct andeconomy. The 
tractor will ultimately be a feature of every 
well-equipped farm.” 


This is the heyday of the farm tractor. The 
trend toward power farming is like the gold rush 
to the Yukon, and gold is the object today. 
Special machinery to fit these times is producin 
liberal profit on the farms. Already overa half 
million farms in the United States are tractor- 
equipped—and they are money-making farms. 
Last year a hundred thousand tractors were 
purchased. 


This year will see far more tractors than in 


any previous year. The man who obstructs 


the advance of 
take a broom to 
the tide. 


wer farming might- better 
e seashore and sweep back 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 














Crown Gall on Apple 


AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE: 
I am sending you a sample of what 
think to be aphis. This twig was taken 
from an elm tree but the insect also ap- 

rs on apple roots. What causes the 
nots on the enclosed apple root?—B. S&., 
Kentucky. 


NSWER: I was unable to discover 
any aphids on the twig which you 
sent. The knot on the apple root was 
caused by crown gall, so far as I can 
determine. This disease is caused by 
bacteria. Its life history has not been 
fully worked out. 

Crown gall attacks a great many 
plants. It is often abundant in nurs- 
ery stock. The bacteria enter the 
host plant through wounds. The bac- 
teria live over in the soil for several 
years apparently. 

The following precautions will help 
you to avoid trouble from crown gall. 
Examine nursery stock very carefully 
and take every precaution to use only 
disease-free stock. Plant the stock 
on land which has not grown a fruit 


injuring the roots and stems of the 





plants. If-any plants become infected, 


crop infected with crown gall. Avoid - 


remove them at once. There is no 
spraying treatment known which has 
proved of any value in treating crown 
gall. Some nurserymen dip the roots 
of their plants in an antiseptic solu- 
tion, but the benefits from such treat- 
ment have not been proved. 





Plowing Under :Soy Beans 


AMERICAN FrRvuIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
Would it be advisable to plow soy beans 
under in the fall or spring? We had soy 
beans in our peach orchard two years ago, 
but cut the crop for hay. Will it be 
necessary to inoculate if we plant soy 
beans again this year?—J. C. L., linois. 

NSWER: It is necessary to plow 

under soy beans if you want to 
secure the benefit from the nitrogen 
and organic matter carried by them. 
When you ‘take the soy beans off the 
land, you remove all the organic mat- 
ter and you also leave the soil poorer 
in nitrogen than it was before the 
crop was grown. Soy beans and other 
legumes take about two-thirds the 
nitrogen they contain from the air 
and about one-third from the soil, un- 
der average conditions. This nitro- 
gén -is distributed uniformly through- 


out the root and top of the plant. 
The soy bean plant is about eight- 
ninths top and one-ninth root in the 
dry condition. You can see, there- 
fore, that when you remove the entire 
top of the plant you take off the land 
not only the nitrogen taken from the 
air but some taken from the soil in 
addition. 

Of course, if you take the crop off 
the land and feed it and take care of 
the manure and return it to the land, 
you will secure the benefit of much 
of the nitrogen and organic matter. 
If you have animals to which you can 
profitably feed the crop, it is probably 
good practice to remove the soy bean 
crop, feed it to the animals, take care 
- ~ manure, and return it to the 
and. 

If you have had good stands of well 
inoculated soy beans on the land, it 
will be unnecessary to reinoculate 
the land for at least four or five years 
following. 





Man is but a worm, He comes 
along, wiggles a little in the dust, 
then some chicken gets him. 


- 
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more satisfactorily! 
The Myers fine is so large that youcan 
get exactly the tools you want—unload- 
- fe ling or fork, — othe kee 
y or grain; slings for handling hay, 
fodder; steel 


tracks, pulleys 
We have exactly the Hay and Grain 
aagerear 2 Tools you they 
absolutely the best you can buy. 

Our reputation protects your investment, 
and Myers nn 
Hay Tools 
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time and 
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The New Way to Market 





Undergrade Apples | 





RADE “A” prices for your sound un- 

dergrade apples! That is what many 

progressive orchardists"are now get- 
ting for their entire apple crop. Using 
the famous Mount Gilead Process they 
convert their sound windfalls and un- 
dergrades into high-grade cider and oth- 
er quality apple by-products. Cider 
making with the Mount Gilead Process is 
@ sound money-making industry, turning 
fut a pure, palatable product that is al- 
ways in demand and that complies in 
every respect with the Federal Prohibi- 
tion Regulations (revised March, 1924). 


Write For This Book Today 


Every orchardist who wants to convert 
his entire apple crop into real profits 
should know about the Mount Gilead 
Process and Mount Gilead Cider-Making 
Equipment. The whole story of this won- 
derful development in processing cider 
is told in an imstructive and mteresting 
way m the book, “The, Golden Harvest,” 
a handbook on cider making by Howard 
F. McMillin. A copy of this free book is 
yours for the asking. Write for it today. 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
104 Lincoln Ave. Mount Gilead, Ohio 





Small Fruit Culture 
(Continued from page 11) 
though favored by climatic conditions, 
has several unusual pests with which 
to contend. In addition to the usual 
leaf spots, mildews and borers, there 
are two minute animals attacking ber- 
ry bushes which are difficult to con- 
trol. The more serious one is the 
red spider. This pest attacks berries 
of all kinds, as well as orchard trees. 
It sucks the sap from the leaves and 
often defoliates the plants. In seri- 
ous infestations, the fruit dries up and 
cannot be harvested. On orchard 
trees red spider may be controlled 
with some success with finely divided 
sulphur. On berries, however, sul- 
phur is like some of the old-fashioned 
remedies for humans-which remind 
one of the trite expression, “The cure 
is worse than the disease.” No form 
of sulphur applied either as a dust or 
as a spray has as yet been found 
which does not burn strawberry or 
raspberry foliage when applied in suf- 
ficient quantities to kill the spiders. 
The only other alternative left to the 
grower is to irrigate regularly and 
heavily to induce a thrifty growth. 
Red spider damage as a rule, is less 
serious on plants with plenty of soit 
moisture than on those which have 
been allowed to suffer for lack of wa- 

ter. 


Blackberry Mite Controlled with Lime 
Sulphur 


The other serious pest is known as 
the blackberry mite. This micro- 
scopic @nimal produces a condition on 
some blackberries, particularly the 
Himalaya, known as “Red Berry.” 
Only a portion of the berry matures 
normally, the rest of the édrupelets 
remaining hard and red. This condi- 
tion puzzled growers and experiment 
station men until, quite by accident, 
an extremely small mite was discov- 
ered working on the Kittle stems of 
the individual drupelets. This tiny 
animal is so small it can hardly be 
distinguished with the aid of an aver- 
age hand lens. As the blackberries 
are not as subject to injury by sul- 
phur as the raspberry, a spray pro- 
gram was quickly devised which ef- 
fectively controls this pest. Two ap- 
plications of lime sulphur solution are 
applied. -fhe first, at winter strength, 
is put on late in February, and the 
second, at summer strength, its ‘ap- 
plied when the blooming period is 
nearly completed. 

Currants and gooseberries are only 
grown to a limited extent. These 
fruits do not seem to be adapted to 
the interior sections and grow best in 
the cool coast districts. The current 
bushes are usually grown in tree form 
with a single stem. The currents are 
sold on the fresh fruit markets in 
baskets containing about five pounds, 
while practically all of the gooseber- 
ries are sent to the canneries. 


June Budding 
(Continued from page 13) 
This will necessitate frequent trips 
through the nursery for rubbing off 
this type of growth. 

With sufficient care, and frequent 
irrigations when the soil becomes 
dry, it is often possible to get a 
growth of from three to four feet and 
a diameter of about one-half inch, all 
within a relatively short period of 
time. However, it is not possible to 
get all trees t6 attain sueh a size. 
Nurserymen usually offer trees about 
12 inches in height and one-fourth 
inch in diameter as their lowest 
grade. Although good results may be 
secured from these small sized trees, 
it is usually better to plant those 
which are of a slightly larger caliper. 

Dig the Trees Carefully 
The trees are generally dug in time 
enough so that they can be planted in 
the orchard as soon as there is suffi- 
cient moisture in the soil. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the utmost care 
must be taken when removing the 
trees from the nursery and when 
planting in the orchard, owing to the 
fact that the June budded trees are 
somewhat more delicaté at this age 








than standard budded trees. 
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"THE STATE of Indiana has recently 
enacted a co-operative marketing 
act similar to the acts which have 
been passed in a large number of 
other states. The law provides that 
members. of co-operative associations 
may place crop mortgages upon their 
crops but that such mortgages shall 
be subordinate to the right of associa- 
tions to take delivery of the crops cov- 
ered by their contracts and that in 
such cases the mortgagees shall serve 
proper notice upon the association and 
that the proportionate proceeds due or 
payable to the grower shall become 
subject to the mortgage held by the 
mortgagee. In case the amount thus 
received is insufficient to pay the 
mortgage, the grower is to become 
liable for the balance. 

This provision adds a.new feature 
to cooperative laws as passed by 
many other states. It is the result of 
experiences met by co-operative asso- 
ciations the last couple of years. It 
seems to be a fair and reasonable 
addition. . 

This is Indiana’s second attempt to 
pass a co-opergtive law. Two years 
ago a law as passed by both 
branches of the legislature but it was 
then vetoed by Ex-Governor McCray, 
who is now serving time in the federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta. 





& 0-OPERATION is growing steadily 
in South Africa, according to a 
report of the Minister of Agriculture. 
About half the farmers of the country 
are members of some organization. 
Few belong to more than one society. 
The Co-operative Act of 1922, which 
was framed after an investigation of 
the cooperative laws and organiza- 
tions in other countries, has proved 
to be a sound and helpful law. The 
Department of Agriculture makes in- 
vestigations pertaining to the need 
for and prospects of any proposed or 
ganizations and when conditions show 
that such an organization wil! prob- 
ably prove unsound or dangerous to 
the movement, registration is refused. 

During the year previous to June 30, 
1924, 106 new societies were r2gis- 
tered. There are now a total of 243 
producers’ and consumers’ co-opera- 
tive societies in South Africa, includ- 
ing 44,715 members. 

There are’ co-operative marketing 
associations for handling a large va- 
riety of agricultural products. There 
are also rance societies, trading 
and purchasing societies, and several 
federal exchanges. The Fruitgrowers’ 
Union was described some time ago 
in these columns. Of several societies 
marketing dried fruit, the largest last 
year sold 4,785,178 pounds, an increase 
of over a million pounds above the 
sales of the previous year. 





ASALES and demonstration store at 
Atlantic City is to be opened by 
the department of fresh fruit drinks 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. A 17-foot frontage has been 
obtained in a conspicuous place ad- 
joining the boardwalk. 

The store will be in charge of Mr. 
Croasdell, who has been handling 
Sankist exfractors in Pennsylvania 
and other eastern states the past few 
years. The store wiil handle fresh 
fruit orangeade and lemonade, and it 
will be a show and sales room for 
Sunkist electric extractors and Sun- 
kist fountain units. 

The store will have a double pur- 
pose. It will offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity to bring fresh fruit drinks, and 
particularly citrus drinks, to the at- 
tention of large numbers of people 
from many communitfes. Since At- 


lantic City is a mecca for concession- 
aries in search of ideag and also a 
convention city, the store will offer a 
means of making contracts for pros- 
pective purchasers of extractors and 
fount 





ACCORDING to Manager Dezell of 
the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, the supplies of oranges 
from states other than California 
have increased 135 per cent during 
the past five years. Of a total citrus 
acreage of 253,570 in Florida, 35 per 
cent is yet to come into bearing. Most 
of this fruit will be marketed during 
the California navel season. 
Over-production is recognized by 
Mr. Dezell as-one of the big problems 
of the citrus industry. With this in 
mind, Manager Dezell is recommend- 
ing that members of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange take steps 
to increase 


ciation may exert an influence in con- 
servative planting of citrus fruits and 
in developing better methods of mar- 
keticg, handling and distribution of 
the products. 





ABTICLES of incorporation have 
been filed for the Ventura. County 
Citrus Exchange in seuthern Califor- 
nia. The organization includes six 
groups, as follows: The Santa Paula 
Citrus Fruit Association, the Mupu 
Citrus Association, the Oxnard Citrus 


Association, the Ventura Citrus Asso - 


ciation, George C. Power, and the 
Ranche Sespe. Growers of this group 
some time ago selected a committee to 
consider the matter of organization as 
part of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, and the filing of incorpors- 
tion papers has resulted. 





"THE OREGON Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association has been lquidat- 
ing since last fall and has on hand 
about a dozen packing plants at vari- 
ous shipping points in Oregon. It is 
necessary to sell these plants before 
the association can pass out of exist- 
ence. The demand for these plants at 
present is said to be not very active. 
The association has on hand about 20 
tons of dried loganberries. Practical 
ly all other assets have been disposed 
of. 





COOPERATIVE marketing has re 
cently won a fight in North. Caro 
lina by overwhelming odds. One legis- 
lative bill, supported by warehouse fn- 
terests, would have deprived the co- 
operatives of the right of injunction 
against contract breaking if it had 
passed. It died on the Senate calen- 
dar. Another bill, which would have 
permitted members to withdraw from 


* their contracts, was killed by tabling. 


Only two votes were cast against 
tabling. 

North Carolina has been a source 
of strife against co-operative market- 
ing the past year. The United States 
Senate recently ordered an: investiga- 
tion of the interests which are boy- 
eotting and opposing the tobacco 

The investigation is now be 
ing conducted by the Federal Trade 
Commission. - 





AS’ STATED previously in this de- 
partment, the California Peach 
and Fig Association has been under- 
going reorganization the past few 
months.. The plans of the committee 
of 38 provided that a contro? of 80 per 
cent should be received before the 


the strength of the or. . 
ganization to the end that the asso. 
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nly 53 per cent of the peaches 
thet 3 oa cent of the figs had been 
contracted. It was expected that a 
number of contracts which came in at 
the last moment would increase these 
ercentages somewhat. 
It was voted unanimously by the 
committee to continue with the reor- 
anization plans and to establish a 
marketing organization even though 
the contracted tonnage fell below ex- 
pectations. It .was recognized that 
the association would under these 


conditions be compelled to operate on 


a strictly competitive basis and that 
jt would be unable to take advantage 
of the gains which come from large 
control over a commodity. 

The contracts provided that in the 
event that 80 per cent control was not 
obtained, the growers were to have 
the privilege of rescinding their con- 
tracts. The committee of 38 voted 
unanimously to send out the waivers 
go as to give opportunity to withdraw 
to those growers who may desire the 
same. It was expected that only a 
few growers would take advantage of 
the waiver privilege. 





é prees ANNUAL report of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
shows that 6.86 cents per box covered 
the average operating cost of the asso- 
ciation in marketing citrus fruits han- 
dled by the association during the 
1923-24 season. 





6 ae SKOOKUM Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Company was recently in- 
corporated at Wenatchee, Wash., as a 
subsidiary of the Skookum Packers’ 
Association, Inc. The association is a 
capital stock corporation, organized 
on a non-profit basis. Its purpose is 
to buy supplies for the shippers of 
Skookum apples. The Skookum Pack- 
ers’ Association has done a limited 


amount of buying in the past. All} 


future purchases will be made in the 
name of the supply company, which is 
organized along practically the same 
lines as the Fruit Growers’ Supply. 
Company of California, the _ pur- 
chasing organization for the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
Twenty local units of the Skookum 
exchange hold stock in the supply 
company. The offices of the two or- 
ganizations will be combined and the 
packers’ association will have a voice 
in the affairs of the supply company. 
The new company has already made 
some purchases for shippers. 





HE GROVELAND Citrus Growers’ 

Association of Groveland, Fla., is 
planning to erect a new packing 
house. The directors are inspecting 
packing hous2s throughout the citrus 
district so that they can incorporate 
the most modern features in the pro- 
posed new plant. 


THE HAINES City (Fla.) Citrus 
Growers’ Association is planning 
to build a new packing holse on a 
five-acre tract it has recently pur- 
chased north of its present property. 
The increased volume of fruit has 





ing facilities. . 





«AS I HAVE stated, the normal 

price of any commodity is large- 
ly determined by the cost of produc- 
tion. For men will not long continue 
in any undertaking at a financial loss 
to themselves. The problem is to keep 
the market price as near the normal 
Price as possible. Now, in the making 
of the market price, the bargaining 
power of the buyer and of the seller 
plays an important part. Unless there 
is something like equality of bargain- 
ing power upon the two sides of every 
Sale, the price resulting is likely to 
depart widely from the normal price. 
Why is it that the farmer in market- 
ing his products has suffered most? 
An organized army is many times as 
powerful as an unorganized mass con- 
sisting of the same number and the 
same quality. of individuals. Those 
forces of society representing the pur- 
chasers of farm products in the main 
have become highly organized while 
the farmers have made less progress 
in that direction than any other large 
body of our citizenship. - They are 
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In Canada: 


. (12 inches x 14 inches) 
fewer Giants and 392 less nails 
are needed per square than 
with ordinary shingles—a big 
saving in laying costs. 


Extra thick, as well as extra 
large, Barrett Giants can be 
nailed right over the old roof! 
That’s the modern method— 
and it’s sound economy: 


No longer any need to tear 
off the old roof—a big item of 
labor cost done ‘away with. 
(No more broken shrubbery, 
no more litter of splinters.) In 
addition this “‘over the old 
roof” method gives a double- 
thick protection. 


Barrett Giants never rot or 
rust and so never need upkeep 


ROOFINGS 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 








Your Name 






Giant Shingles are ideal 
for new construction al- 
though specially adapted 
for reroofing. 


Here’s new roofing economy— 


(Introduced by this new Giant Reroofing Shingle) 


HANKS to their extra size {paiting, staining, etc.). 
hey’re fire-safe, too— proof 
against flying sparks or embers. 


Lastingly surfaced with slate 
in three colors—dark red, moss- 
green or blue-black—they add 
to the attractiveness of any 
home. Ask the nearest Barrett. 
dealer to show you Barrett 
Giants. There’s a Barrett Roof- 
ing that is 100% right for any 
building on your farm. 


This Book Tells How to 
Make Old Houses Attractive 


“Better Homes from Old 
Houses” gives practical altera- 
tion suggestions for making old 
houses more attractive, more 
comfortable and worth more 
money. Send for it—today! 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 


Enclosed is 10 cents, for which please send me copy 
of “Better Homes from Old Houses,” which shows 
all the familiar types of old-style houses with prac- 
tical suggestions for remodeling them. 
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tage. In other words, their bargaining 
power has diminished almost to the 
vanishing point. Indeed, in a vast ma- 
jority of instances they do not assume 
even fo name a price but content 
themselves with taking whatever the 
buyer offers. Now, there is but one 
way by which the farmer can regain 
something of equality in his bargain- 
ing power, and that is through organi- 
zation. This is coming to be recog- 
nized more and more in the great 
business world. 

“In a recent bulletin issued by the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York, we find the following: 

“It is obvious that the chief handi- 
cap under which farmers are forced to 
work arises out of the fact that all 
other branches of industry have 
reached relatively advanced stages of 
organization, through which they haye 
gained advantage over farmers in bar- 
gaining power as well as in general 
economy of operation. The difficulties 
which confront efforts at the effective 
organization of farmers are admitted- 
ly great.’ 
‘“And then the bulletin goes on to 
enumerate some of these difficulties. 
It concludes: “ ‘It is nevertheless ap- 
parent that the only solution of the 
farm problem that is consistent with 
the institutions of our country Ifes in 
the direction of- effective organiza- 





fore at a tremendous disadvan- 








tion."—Hon. Frank 0. Lowden, 





Orchard Survey in Virginia 


P ty ORCHARD survey covering prac- 
tically all orchards of over 100 
trees has recently been completed in 
Virginia. It was made under the 
direction of the State Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, which is associated with the 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. 
The Extension Division and the State 
Department co-operated in the work. 
The survey shows the age and variety 
of the trees in practically all of the 
commercial orchards of the state. It 
is expected that-the survey will prove 
of great help in the future develop- 
ment of the fruit industry in Virginia. 
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Out of Apples by Converting the Sec- 
ond and Culls Into Cider 


Farquhar Hydraulic Cider Presses 
are built heavier and stronger and 
exert greater pressure, therefore get 
more and richer cider. 

Built for rapid work and clean 
pressing—sizes from 40 to 400 barrels 
per day. They are easily installed, 
occupy little space and may be oper- 
ated with average labor and farm 
a. Small investment and good 
profit. 


Ask for Balletin 18-A and Catalog 125. 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO.,Ltd. 
Box 103 ; YORK, PA. 
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The new one-ton GMC meets the rural 


; demand for a sturdier and 
~ general purpose farm truck. 


— 


uilt to 


give 35 milesan hour onthe road, it has 
— power to pull out of difficulties - 
and to make good time in the heaviest 


going. Wearin 


parts are accessible 


and removable for replacement. 


Cooling is by the combined pump 
and thermo siphon system. Positive 
pressure lubrication keeps all engine 
bearings uniformly and :constantly 
oiled and adds to life. . 


Clutch control is smoother and steer- 
ing easier. Mechanical 4-wheel brakes 
add to safety. More leg room and 


improved suspension 


ive greater 


driving comfort. Perishable loads and 
live stock ride more profitably. 


Equipment includes electric lights, 
electric starter and cord tires. 


After years of experience in truck 
building we are convinced that no 
better one-ton truck could be built. 
We back it to outlive, outrun and 
outhaul others of its rated capacity. 


As a farm investment it is a positive 
economy and revenue builder. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
‘ PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 











General Motors Trucks 


Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful M: Cultivater 
Pe oter or Lewnmower built 







Country Eetates. Cometarion Parts 
work. Write for Free Catalog. 
Standard Engine Company¥ 


@1 26th Ave.S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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INSURE AGAINST SCALD = 
Use Oiled Wraps—Shredded Paper 
Manufactured by United Paper Co., Atlants, Ga. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Write for circular and prices 
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HE STRAWBERRY season has 

been running abouts two weeks 
earlier than during 1924, or about the 
same as in 1923. Reports from sev- 
eral.sections indicate fair-sized crops 
and good quality fruit. The prospects 
in Missouri and Arkansas have been 
especially favorable. The acreage is 
somewhat above that.of last year, and 
the condition of the vines has been 
better. It was expected a short time 
ago that 1200 to 1500 cars would. be 
shipped from southwest Missouri, com- 
pared with 990 in 1924. Shipments 
from east Tennessee started shortly 
before May 1. The Tennessee acre- 
age was considerably less than in 1924, 
and weevils did some damage in the 
eastern part of the state. 

Growers in Louisiana had a success- 
ful season. The f.o.b. price ranged 
around $5 a crate, making a -carload 
worth $3600. The peak movement took 
place April 25 to 30. Cool nights kept 
the berries from ripening too fast. 
Prices became somewhat lower at the 
elose of the season, due to competi- 
tion from other states and cool 
weather. 

North Carolina Klondikes hrought 
growers $8.50 to $9 per 32-quart crate. 
Opening prices in May of 1924 were 
around $5. A crop of 1600 cars was 
predicted for North Carolina, or 400 
less than last season. 





[= 1925 strawberry season has 
proved very profitable to the Tan- 
gipahoa, Livingston and St. Helena 
parishes in Louisiana. A total of 431 
cars had been moved to April 12 and 
receipts amounted to over $1,500,000. 
Many were predicting receipts of 
about $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. Some 
growers who have used the double- 
row system were expecting a gross re- 
turn of $1000 per acre. Some of these 
fields were expected to produce 300 
24-pint crates to the acre. 

The first car was shipped on Mareh 
11, about ‘two weeks earlier than in 
1924. No frosts proved damaging. The 
first car sold at $6 per crate-f.o.b, track 
and the average daily price during 
the first month was around $5. 

The heaviest day’s movement to the 
middle of April was 41 cars on April 
4. Daily shipments amounted to 10 
to 25 cars, which was not sufficient to 
over-supply the northern markets. Cool 
nights delayed the ripening and caused 
the’ berries to carry better .in transit. 
It has been found that plants 
brought into’ the state from. other 
states are slower to come into bearing 
than home-grown plants. HH is ex- 
pected that such stock will require at 
least a year’s growth in Louisiana be- 
fore it will become acclimated to the 
conditions there. 

In Louisiana the strawberry plants 
are set out each year, usually during 
August and. September. Gontinued 
drought in the fall of 1924 caused some 
plantings to be made as late as Janu- 
ary. The yield from these late plant- 
ings was relatively low. The d 
weather last season caused the instal- 
lation of many artesian wells for ir- 
rigation. Trrigation was practiced dur- 
ing the ripening .time te counteract 
drought. Practically all fields were 
heavily mulched with pine needles and 
few sandy berries were obtained. 
Practically all the Louisiana berries 
are shipped by express. Growers 
pool shipments through associations 
and each association ships under its 
own brand. State inspectors examine 
each load at the car door. The cars 
are usually billed to Mattoon, Il. 
where they are diverted to other mar- 





kets. 
The growers are from the 
dur- 


method of marketing | 


ing the past few years. Each evening 
the selling organizations hold an auc. 
tion at Hammond, which is attended 
by .at least 50 buyers from the large 
cities. An auction list is furnished 
each buyer, showing the number of 
each car, the number of crates con- 
tained, the method of loading, and the 
different brands making up the load. 
Buyers also visit the packing sheds 
during the day so. as to acquaint 
themselves with the kind of stock that 
will be offered for sale that evening, 
The cars are paid for after the aue.- 
tion and the growers receive their 
money the day following. Growetg 
may also attend the auction and by 
consulting the list they may know ex 
actly the price for which their berrieg 
sold. It is said that the conditions 
for operating this auction system at 
Hammond are ideal. i% 
"THE NEW JERSEY State Horticuk: 

tural Society has proposed that 
roadside markets be standardized ant 
supervised by the New Jersey Bureat 
of Markets. The plan has been san¢é 
tioned by the state bureau and rule# 
will be promulgated at once. 

It is proposed that the inspectiog 
and standardization be voluntary ih 
its nature. Growers who meet the re 
quirements will be permitted to use 
the legally protected term “New Jer- 
sey Standard Farmers’ Roadside Mar. 
ket.” The rules were adopted at a 
conference called by the horticultural 
society, at which growers, agricultural 
and marketing officials, county agents 
and representatives of the State De- 
partment of Highways and Health 
were present. The rules require that 
the market be owned by a farm opera- 
tor, that at least 70 per cent of the 
produce offered for sale shalt be grown 
on his own farm, and that the aver; 
age grade of products must be good; 
The market must also meet certain 
requirements as to location. The cost 
of the service must be met by fees, 
paid by the applicants. 1 

This movement is a step in the right: 
direction. The roadside 
privileges have been greatly abused im; 
many instances and this has tended te 
discredit the entire system in the eyes: 
of many buyers. A system like that: 
to be instituted in New Jersey will, 
help greatly to keep the roadside mar; 
kets on a high plane and will undoubt,: 
edly help to maintain and inerease 
their popularity among high-class buy 
ers. The New Jersey idea originated 
at the convention of the horticultural 
society held last winter. 

J A. BARRON, the popular manager 

* of the Fennville (Mich.) Fruit: 
Exchange, recently sent out a most in- 
teresting letter to members of the 
association. In this letter Mr. Barron 
called particular attention‘to the large 
number of varieties of apples being 
grown by members. A total of 77 
varieties is listed in the letter. Ac 
cording to the deliveries by members 
in 1924, 39 of these varieties produced 
a total of 66,699 crates, while the re- 
maining 38 varieties produced a total 
of 6530 crates. 

Mr. Barron recommends that the 38 
latter varieties be eliminated by 
growers during the next four or five 
years. He believes that 14 of the 39 
superior varieties could be eliminated 
to advantage in due time, thus leaving 
25 varieties. Lower packing costs and 
better sales would result from such 
&@ program, in the. opinion of Mr. 
Barron. He lists eight varieties which; 
should be emphasized in future a 
ings. ~ 2, 

The conditions at Fennville with; 
respect to varieties are like those in. 
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many apple sections. Altogether too 
many varieties are being grown. . By 
down the number to as: few 

sible, and by concentrating on 

ose best adapted to local conditions 
and which have good marketing char- 
acteristics, much better marketing re- 
sults will be secured. This problem is 
of equal importance to growers who 
market individually and who market 


co-operatively. 





BILL is pending before the Florida 
A legislature pertaining to the ship- 
ment of green and immature fruits. 
Its passage is expected at any time. 

The original bill has been redrafted 
py a joint committee of the Senate 
and House so as to insure its consti- 
tutionality. At a recent public hear- 
ing, the provisions were thoroughly 
discussed by fruit men from all parts 
of the state. No opposition devel- 


oped. 

Sdenator E. J. Etheridge is promot- 
ing the bill in the Senate, while W. A. 
MacKenzie is handling the measure in 
the House. 

The proposed law has been approved 
by more than 80 per cent of the citrus 
interests of the state. If passed, it 
will eliminate the old method of judg- 
ing citrus maturity by color. It fixes 
standards which require oranges and 
grapefruit to have a sufficient sugar 
and juice content before being 
shipped. A rigid inspection force, 
which will operate under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture, is 
provided for in the bill. The expense 
is to be met by a tax of one and one- 
half cents on each box of fruit handled 
between September 1 and November 
26. The danger season is practically 
past at the latter date. 





HE PENNSYLVANIA Bureau of 

Markets recently completed a sur- 
vey of the carlot unloads in 15 large 
cities of the state. The 15 cities in- 
vestigated received in 1924 6873 cars 
of apples, 94 per cent of ‘which were 
furnished by seven states, as follows: 
New York, 2496 cars; Washington, 
1982 cars; Virginia, 652 cars; Penn- 
sylvania, 519 cars; Delaware, 387 
cars; West Virginia, 217 cars; and 
Maryland, 189 cars. 

About the same proportions of east- 
em and western apples have been 
used by th® state in the past three 
years. Since 1922 Pennsylvania and 
the adjoining states have supplied 
two-thirds of the cars shipped into the 
surveyed 15 markets. The Keystone 
state has ranked third for several 
years as a source of carlot apples used 
in its own larger markets, but in 1924 
Virginia took this position. 
sPennsylvania shipped 519 cars into 
its own markets in 1924, three-fourths 
of which were used in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Scranton. The United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that 1917 cars of 
apples were loaded in Pennsylvania 
for shipment last year. It is apparent, 
therefore, that about 1400 cars of 
Pennsylvania apples went to outside 
markets. Among the principal outside 
users of apples from Pennsylvania are 
the southern states, New York and 
foreign ports. 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh used 84 
per cent of the 6873 cars entering the 
15 markets studied. Philadelphia ob- 
tained 40 per cent of its apples from 
Washington last year. Over half of 
the apples used in Pittsburgh came 
from the state of New York. 





GHIPMENTS of oranges and grape- 

fruit from Florida during the cur- 
Tent season, on May 1, totalled ap- 
Proximately 16,618,000 boxes, accord- 

to records on the state’s citrus 
movement compiled by the Florida 
Citrus Exchange statistical depart- 
ment. : 

Estimating the state’s citrus produc: 

m for the season at about 19,000,000 
boxes, which most fruit men agree is 
& reasonably accurate. figure, ship- 
Ments made thus far represent about 
87 per cent of the crop. 

Florida orange shipments, on May 1, 
totalled about 9,487,080 boxes, or 1,- 
315,800 boxes less than shipments up 
to the same date last ‘year. Grape- 

t shipments, on May 1, totalled 
7,131,240 boxes, or 764,640 boxes more 





than the movement in the correspond- 
ing period last season. 

.Shipments of citrus fruit leaving 
Florida on boats thus far this year 
total 552,240 boxes, of which two- 
thirds were grapefruit and one-third 
oranges. This figure does not include 
rail shipments to Atlantic ports which 
were forwarded to Europe by boat. 
Florida Citrus Exchange shipments, 
thus far this season, are reported to 
be more than 25 per cent greater than 
they were at this time last year. 





If MBOGRAPHED ‘copies of the 
latest reports from Edwin Smith, 
representative of the Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, who is 
now in Europe, can be obtained from 
the Foreign Section, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The series of reports on 
apples in Europe are designated: 
F. §S.: A-10, “The Distribution of 
American Apples Through Liverpool” 
(April 11); F. S.: A-11, “Glasgow as a 
Primary Fruit Market” (April 11); 
F. S.: A-12, “Slack Barrels of Apples 
in Export Markets” (April 14); F. S.: 
A-13, “Effect of Panama Canal Ship- 
ments on Apple Prices in Great Brit- 
ain” (April 14); F. §S.: A-14, “Price 
Levels of Apples in Great Britain,” 
(April 18). 

A series of reports by Mr. Smith on 
the citrus fruit situation in European 
markets are available as_ follows: 
F. S.: CF-2, “Spanish Oranges Running 
Poor in Quality” (March 7); F. S.: 
CF-3, “Market for Grapefruit in Great 
Britain” (March 12); F. S.: CF-5, 
“Marketing Citrus - Fruits in Scandi- 
navia,” (April 7); F. S.: CF-6, “Mar- 
keting Citrus Fruits in Germany” 
(April 7); F. S.: CF-7, “The Grape- 
fruit Market in Europe” (April 10). 





THe RAPID growth of the fruit in- 
dustry in the United States during 
the past few years is shown clearly by 
the carlot shipments. According to 
figures collected by the Department 
of Agriculture, more than 450,000 cars 
of the 17 leading fruits were shipped 
in 1923, as compared with 346,000 in 
1920.. The growth of shipments has 
been most marked in the case of 
apples, oranges and grapes. Ship- 
ments of apples increased from 109,- 
000 cars in 1920 to 134,000 in 1923. 
Orange shipments increased from 50,- 
000 cars in 1920 to 76,000 cars in 
1923. -Of grapes there were 41,000 
cars shipped in 1920 and 65,000 cars 
in 1923. 





"THE WHOLESALE produce market 
of Newark, N. J., is being moved. 
The new market occupies an entire 
block and part of another block. 
There is plenty of room for expansion. 
The produce stores are uniform in size 
and style. Each,has a 25-foot front 
and a depth of 68 feet. There is 
plenty of light from both front and 
back and the walks are wide. Most of 
the stores have elevators. 

In each store there is storage space 
for two or three cars of produce. A 
cold storage plant is to be built with- 
in a block of the market. There are 
accommodations for about 80 dealers, 
and there is space for 100 farmers at 
one end of the double row of produce 
houses. It is expected that adequate 
railroad facilities will be developed 
within a reasonable time. 

The old market was located in a 
down-town section of Newark where 
rents were high and congestion was 
great. The need for increased space 
practically forced the moving of the 
market to the present location. 

Newark has a population of about 
500,000 and supplies about 1,000,000 
people with foodstuffs. The city uses 
20,000 cars of fruits and vegetables a 
year, which makes it an important 
consuming center, as well as a termi- 
nal market. The new market started 
operations April 1. 





Good Intentions 

Mose: “Say, Sam, how you all 
gettin’ on with youah saxophone?” 

Sam (slowly and sadly): “Mose, ah 
cain’t jus’ unnerstan’ it. Ah blows in 
de sweetes’ noises you ever heered, 
but the mos’ hell of a blah always 
cum out th’ othah end.”—Princeton 
Tiger. . 























e Save battery dollars 


The man who has driven a number of years 
knows that the economical battery is not 
the one that you buy at a “bargain” price. 
The way to save dollars is to get a battery 
that stays on the job in your car—instead 
of on a repairman’s shelf—and that stays 
on the job a long, long time. 


Exide is the choice of experienced drivers 
because its price is reasonable; it is ruggedly 
sturdy and it is dependable to a very ad- 
vanced battery age. 


4 


The nearest Exide Service Station has 
‘the economical battery for your car. You 
can also get Exide Radio Batteries there 
and at radio dealers. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


UNDER THE SEA 
A majority of the world’s submarines are propelled 


> under the sea by powerful Exide Batteries — made 
‘by the world’s largest manufacturers of storage 
batteries for every purpose. 
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Summary of Fruit Prospects 


av 


THE May issue of the American 
Fruit Grower Magazine .a,._sum- 
tary of.fruit prospects was given. 

This summary. was compiled. from. re- 
ports received from au ed 
in the different “fruit sections. Many 
favorable comments were received. in 
regard to this summary. We are. pre- 
senting another sas this month; 





pects in the more northern ‘localities, 
the. summary. given this month is a 
Tauch more accurate statement of the 
conditions. existing at the clése of the 
blooming season than was pupsible a 
month ago. 

The daté in. pasenthesis “indicates 
the, date on whieh the report was writ- 
ten. The name of the person making 
the report is. given at.the end of the 
report for each state. 

Massachusetts. (May 8}—The condi- 
tions are much the same as reported 
last month... The freeze on April 21 
damaged cherries rather badly. The 
central blossom ef many apple clusters 
was killed, but the chances are good 
that enough of the remaining blossoms 
will set fruit to imsure a crop. Peaches 
and plums seem to have come through 
all right—F. C. Sears. 

New York. (May 8})—Ht is too early 
to give definite information regarding 
fruit prospects. Peaches were injured 
by winter killing and the crop may be 
reduced. All other fruits survived in 
good condition. Reports indicate that 
Baldwin, our leading apple variety, is 
showing an abundant crop of blossoms 
and that the average is very good for 
other standard fruits. All fruits are 
blooming 10 to 14 days ahead of their 
season, and there is still considerable 
danger of frost damage.—U. P. Hedrick. 

New York Hudson Valley Section. 
(May 5)—Sour cherries and peaches 
are now dropping their petals. Most 
pears are in full bloom and apples are 
inthe cluster bud stage. . Sweet 
cherries, pears and peaches .bloomed 
full: Sour cherries were injured. ap- 
preciably by the recent cool weather. 
Indications -still point to an abundant 
bloom of McIntosh, Baldwin, Greening, 
Northern Spy, Delicious and Wealthy 
apples. There are no signs of serious 
outbreaks of scab or aphis, such as 
was the ease in 1924.—H. B. Tukey. 


Virginia. (May 4)—The season hag 
shown abnormally sudden changes in 
temperature. The damage to apples 
from frests in the low-lying valleys 
and in the northern part of the state 
has been rather serious. In some 
cases a total loss has resulted. High- 
lying orchards have not been severe- 
ly damaged. . One county reports the 
damage more severe on western and 
southern slopes than on others. In 
some orchards 80 to 90 per cent of the 
crop has been killed in low places, 
while on higher land the fruit was un- 
injured. 

Peaches promise to yield about half 
as good a crop as in 1924. 

On the whole the fruit situation still 
looks encouraging. I am inclined to 
believe the damage has not been as 
great as feared by some and that our 
crop on the whole will be better than 
it has been for the past few years. 

A continued drought was broken last 
week by a soaking rain—F. A. Motz. 


West Virginia. (May 5)—The frost 
of April 21 did considerable damage 
to apples in the eastern Panhandle, in 
lower locations and pockets. 
indicate from one-half to two-thirds of 
an apple crop in this section. Little 
damage was done west of the moun- 
tains. 

In some sections where peaches es- 
caped winter injury, the crop is now 
practically a total loss.—M. J. Dorsey. 


North Carolina, (May 5)—Fruit 
prospects are very promising at pres- 
ent. A full crop of peaches is expect- 
ed in the sand hill section in the south 
central part of the 
peaches are largely localized. Ship- 
ments of 2500 cars are expected. 

The apple industry is confined to 


‘done to -our Satsuma oranges. 


Reports — 


state where. 


By C. E. Durst 


the wont part of the state and there 
is promise of a full crop at present.— 
C. D. Matthews. 

Georgia. (May 4)—The danger from 
frost is now past: The April-May 
drop is not yet complete. The pros- 
pects are very encouraging. The sea- 
son is about two weeks ahead of that 
of 1924, which was.a very late season. 

Mayflowers will start moving in car- 
lots about:-May Il to 16. Most trees 


of this variety have been pulled up.. 


Uneedas. will start the last week in 
May. The crop is. goed; although 
many trees’ have ‘been. pulled wp. 


Early Rose will start the first week-~ 


in June_and Carmen about the second 


week. -Fhe crop of the latter ts light. 


Hileys will be our heaviest crop 
and will begin moving about the third 
week in June. The Belles w 
start about the third week in June 
and Elbertas should start about July 
1. There is a good crop of Elbertas 
on young trees but the older trees 
have a light crop... - 

The drop has been heavy on ‘all va- 
rieties due te inereased curculio in- 
festation because of the mild winter. 
The peach erop- will probably be from 
10,000 to 12,000 cars.—0O. F. Snapp. 


Floride. (May 5)—Florida has had 
no injurious spring frosts.. The citrus 
bloom has been seattered and irregu- 
lar and is yet only 85 per cent of nor- 
mal. Attacks of the citrus aphid have 
been mueh more extended than in 
1924, when it first became a serious 
pest. Control methods are being de- 
veloped and extended. 

Peaches and -pears promise good 
crops. Avecadoes, bananas, mangoes 
and limes im southern Florida are in 
normal cranes and the outlook is 


good 

Early iiaaete grapes are growing in 
importance. More fruit will be mar- 
keted this year than last and the crop 
is now especially. promising. 
perries in west Florida have increased 
in acreage and are in good condition.— 
W. L. Floyd. 


Alabama. (May 8)—The past winter 
has ‘been normal and no damage a 
e 
trees have set a very heavy crop, but 
dry weather during the past six weeks 
has caused .much dropping of fruit: If 
rains come within the next two weeks 
we will have the largest production of 
Satsumas we.have ever had. A sys- 
tematic spraying program is being car- 
ried out to control scab and melanose. 
—0O. E. F. Winberg. 


Kentucky. (May 6)—Growers in gen- 
eral are optimistic about prospects. 
Some growers report a 100 per cent 
set on all varieties. Others report a 
poor set. The Winesap, our leading 
variety, shows a perfect set in some 
places and practically’ a failure in 
others. Dry weather during blooming 
time and blight are probably responsi- 
ble for the failures. Transparent, 
Early Harvest, Stayman, Jonathan, 
King David, York, and Rome Beauty 
apples show a good set on the whole. 
Delicious promises about half a crop. 
—W. W. Magill. 


Arkansas. (May 6)-——A large crop of 
most varieties of apples is in prospect. 
The Ben Davis, Jonathan and Grimes 
generally have a good set. Winesap 
shows a light setting, but the per cent 
of Winesap trees is low. One of the 
largest-apple crops this-section has 
known is in prospect. 

There will be a heavy crop of 
grapes. There has been some frost in- 
jury in low places, but this seems to 
have been comparatively light. Sour 
cherries and blackberries promise a 
good crop—J. R. Cooper. 


Missouri. (May 5)—Apples and 
pears have set well and a full crop is 
in prospect. Fire blight is prevalent 
in all sections but has done no mate- 
rial damage as yet. A fai peach crop 
is in prospect in central and southern 
Missouri, although in the main peach 
district in Howell and Oregon coun- 
ties, low temperatures at blooming 
time practically destroyed the crop. 


will. ‘orchards. 
southeastern part-of the state. -Plums.: 


Blue-. 


- The prospects are. good -for grapes, 


blackberries, raspberries and dew- 


berries.—T7. J. Talbert. 

Michigan. (May 4)—The fruit pros- 
pects have not changed materially dur- 
ing the last month. There are still 
indications of a good crop in ah of 
the commercial districts, although the 
danger from spring frost and bad 
weather at blooming time is not- yet 
past.—V. R. Gardner. 

Tifinois. (May 10)—Prospects for 
peaches are good in extreme southern 
IHlinois. The buds were destroyed by 
winter freezes in the Centralia - dis- 
trict and farther north. Prospects for 
apples are good all over the state. 


“Some damage has been done by Iate 
“spring frosts inthe northern part of 
.the state to cherries, plums, apples and 


strawberries.—A. B. Leeper. 


Minnesota. (May _5)—At present. the 
prospects are good for a-fruit crop. 
We are having a heavy apple. bloom 
both in well managed and neglected 
Apples are in bloom in the 


are showing an excellent bloom; but 
cool weather and light frosts recently 
may have injured the set. Bees have 
worked: nearly every: day and I am 
hopeful that with-good weather in the 
future we shall still have a good crop 
of apples and plums. 

Small. fruits look good. Straw- 
berries and raspberries were winter 
injured to some extent but the damage 
was not great. The gray bark or spur 
blight. disease of raspberries is be- 
coming serious and may compel us te 
begin spraying —W. H. Alderman. 


Colorado. (May 7)—The apple crop is 
safe to date and we are practically out 
of the. danger period. The crop prom- 
ises to be normal with. the exception 
of a small area in northern Colorado. 
The western slope of the state will 
have a good erop of apples. 

Peaches suffered about 50 per cent 
loss by frost the last week in April. 
The crop will be around 8¢@ carloads, 
most of it coming from the Palisade 
section and the North Fork Valley 
around Paonia. 

The apricot crop will be about 50 
per cent of normal and the sweet 
cherry. crop-about 75 per cent. The 
sour cherry crop north of Denver and 
in the Arkansas Valley was damaged 
to the extent of about 50 per cent on 
April 27. 

The pear crop promises to be nor- 
mal. The eondition in the state as a 
whole is below the average. There is 
considerable apprehension as to the 
supply of water for irrigation,. due to 
the tight snow-fall in the mountains. 

The scarcity of water may cause 
some fruit to be small and inferior. 
We are fully three weexs ahead of the 
normal season, and the weather has 
been unusually dry and the rain-fall 
below normal.—Z. P. Sandsten. 


Texas. (May 7)—Texas fruit condi- 
tions continue to be good and all indi- 
cations point to a heavy crop. The 
long continued drought has been 
broken in most sections and if favor- 
able weather continues we shall have 
a heavy crop of fruits and vegetables 
throughout the state. Insects are re- 
ported to be especially numerous in 
some sections.—A. T. Potts. 

Utah. (May 6)—The past winter was 
the coldest since 1888, the temperature 
going down to 38 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. 

Some trees were entirely killed. 

Peaches will be almost a total fail- 
ure. A few isolated orchards near the 
mountains almost escaped injury. In 
most orehards the trees were injured 
and the crop destroyed. 

Most sweet cherry blossoms were 
killed. There will be a normal crop 
of Lamberts. Sour cherries have been 
uninjured. There will be about half 
a crop of apricots. The plum crop 
promises to be normal. Apples prom- 
ise almost a full crop. Pears will pro- 
duce not over half a crop, the flowers 
having been injured during the bloom- 
ing period. Practically all of the un- 
covered Vinifera grapes were killed. 
The American varieties will likely 
produce a full crop. All dewberries 
above the snow line were killed. 
Where the snow was deep, there will 
be almost a full crop. There will be 
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practically a full crop of blackberries, 


‘Raspberries and other small fruits. — - 


L. &. Morris. 
California. (May 5)—Conditions are. 


similar to those reported a month ago.* 


There have been no general frosts. 
Losses have been suffered by pear 
growers in the Sierra Nevada foothills. 
At elevations around 2500 to 3000 feet 
temperatures ranged as low as 19 and 
20 degrees in some localities. 

The Gravenstein apple crop in 
Sonoma County is much ‘below ‘the 
average, due to unfavorable weather 
during the blooming season. The apri- 
eot crop is only 60 per cent of normal 
and the peach crop is probably’ not up 
to the average.—W. P. fufts. 

Oregon and Washington. (May 13)— 
Winter injury to berries in the great 
producing sections around Puyallup, 
Washington, run about as follows: 
Cuthbert red raspberries 75 per cent, 
loganberries. 80 per cent, Evergreen 
blackberries 60 per cent, strawberries, 
a small amount of damage. Berries in 
other cotinties of western Washington 
also sufféred severely. 

In western Oregon prunes suffered 
severely but the damage is spotted. 
The prune erop will be light in the 
Willamette VaHey. Apples and pears 
Dlossomed well and suffered no injury 
from Spring frosts, but there is still 
the possibility of a heavy June drop. 
Cherries were hurt badly in northern 
Oregon and in the southern part of 
the Willamette Valley. Peach, apricot. 
and grape growers report heavy loss! 
in eastern Oregon. Red raspberries 
and loganberries also suffered a loss of 
from 25 to 5@ per cent. Prospects are | 
good for strawberries. Nursery stock 
has been hurt to some extent. 

The heavy damages have been due 


to a very dry summer in 1924, coupled ! 


with one of the worst freezes about 
Christmas time that we have ever had. 
—wW. 8. Brown. 

Ohio. (May 4)—The prospects are 
excellent at this time for all -kinds of 
fruits. The bloom was heavy through- * 
out northeastern Ohio. Peach buds in 
some localities were destroyed but the 
loss was less than was supposed a 
few weeks ago. The danger from frost 
is not yet past but there are indica 
tions of a large crop. Peaches in the 
lake section near Port Clinton give 
exceptional promise, and there is not 
likely to be sufficient frost there to 
damage the crop materially—J/. H. 
Gourley. 





Large Citrus Plantings in 


Texas 
AxBout 30,000 acres of young citrus 


trees have been planted in the’ 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas in the - 


last few years. Texas growers are 
considering the organization of a co-- 
operative association to handle the © 
expected crops. 


About 80 per cent of the plantings ; 


are devoted to grapefruit. It is said™ 
that settlers coming intu the: state 
from outside points are planting trees 
about as fast as they can’ purchase 
them. During the past season Texas 
growers marketed 525 carloads of 
citrus fruits. Prices averaged about 
95 cents per box for grapefruit and 
$1.75 for oranges. 

Texas grapefruit is said to be of 
good quality. The growers have been 
fortunate in selecting a few varieties 
for their plantings. The product is 
likely to provide competition for 
Florida grapefruit. 

R. Trimble of Florida stated on his 
return from a recent trip to Texas 
that there was a possibility that the 
Texas and Florida growers could co- 
operate in the future in marketing 
their grapefruit crops. 





N A RECENT issue of the Michigan 

Quarterly Bulletin, an article by N. 
L. Partridge describes the results ob- 
tained from fertilizer experiments with 
grapes. The results indicate that 
nitrogen is the element which will 
most likely give satisfactory returns 
when applied to Michigan vineyards. 
It is stated that other elements may 
possibly prove beneficial under certain 
conditions. 
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Xis 
the standard 
spark plug for 
Ford Cars and 
Trucks and 
Fordson 
Tractors. 











Formore than 13 years 
Champion spark plugs 
have been regular 
equipment on Ford 
Cars and Trucks and 
on Fordson Tractors 
‘since they were 
introduced. 


This is a striking trib- 
ute to Champion de- 
pendability because 
no organization insists 
on higher standards 
than the Ford Motor 
Company. 


Champions aid Ford 
engines to deliver the 
very best service. A 
new set at least once a 
year is real economy 
because theysave their . 
cost in oil and gas 
and improve engine 
performance. 

More than 95,000 dealers 

sell Champions. Cham- 

pion X is 60 cents. Blue 

Box for all other cars, 75 

cents. You will know the 


genuine by the double- 
ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio ~ 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Led. 
Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 





Spraying for Brown Rot in. the Northwest 


(Continued from Page 10) 









‘SPRAYING SCHEDULE FOR THE CONTROL OF BROWN ROT ON PRUNES 
AND SWEET CHERRIES IN WESTERN WASHINGTON AND OREGON. 








Application and time. 


For use on prunes. cherries. 


For use on sweet 





First brown rot spray (bud spray): 
Apply when lossom buds are 
white and before full bloom. 


Bordeaux 
Lime-sulphur, 
Self—boiled lime sul- 


mixture, 
ate 


Bordeaux mixture, 4- 
4-50 


Lime-sulphur, 1 to 50. 
Sulphur dust. 


phur, 8-8-50. 


Sulphur dust. 





5 
Self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur, 8-50. 
Sulphur dust. 


Second brown rot spray (calyx spray): Bordeaux mixture, "Bordeaux mixture, 4- 
Apply as. soon as most petals have —50. 
fallen. Lime-sulphur, 1 to vitae oitaher, 1 to 60. 
0. Sulphur dust. 





Third brown rot spray: 
Apply as soon as the husks are 
shed. 


Self-boiled time-sul- 
hur, 8-8-50 


Lime-sulphur, 1 to 50. 
Sulphur dust. 


# ye 
rdeaux mixture, 


Sulphur dust. 





Fourth brown rot spray: 
Apply = to three weeks before 
fruit is ripe. 


Self—bolied time-sul= 

Bordeaux 
4—4-50. 

= dust, 85 per 


Lime-sulphur, 1 to 50. 
Sulphur dust, 85° per 


cent. 
Wettable sulphur.® 


pPhur, 8-8-50. 
mixture, 


cen 








SS 
*Wettable sulphur: 12 pounds dusting 
caseinate; stir to thin paste in water, then 


sulphur — 200 mesh —1% pounds calcium 
dilute to 200 gallons. 








or unsprayed fruit, yet in the shipping 
experiments the unsprayed fruit had 
all the way from two to 22 times as 
much brown rot as the sprayed fruit. 
An average of the different shipping 
results on the Napoleon variety showed 
7.2 per cent of brown rot on the 
sprayed fruit and 29.6 per cent on the 
unsprayed fruit, and an average of 
the shipping results regardless of varie- 
ty showed 6.4 per cent of brown rot on 
the sprayed fruit and 23.5 per cent 
on the unsprayed fruit, or approxi- 
mately four times as much brown rot 
on the unsprayed cherries as on the 
sprayed ones in either case. 

In the five years’ test on Italian 
prunes, the sprayed fruit had an aver- 
age of 1.6 per cent of brown rot at 
harvest and the unsprayed fruit 4.7 
per cent. In the shipments of sound 
prunes from the different plots, the 
sprayed fruit developed an average of 
7.2 per cent of brown rot and the un- 
sprayed fruit 28.2 per cent, or prac- 
tically four times as much as the 
sprayed fruit. With a single test on 
Agen prunes, there was 0.2 per cent 
of brown rot on the sprayed fruit at 
picking time and 1.8 per cent on the 
unsprayed fruit, while the sprayed 
prunes developed 0.5 per cent of brown 
rot in transit and the unsprayed ones 
seven per cent, or 14 times as much 
as the sprayed prunes. 

The results show that the develop- 
ment of brown rot on sprayed and un- 
sprayed fruit in transit may be con- 
siderably greater than the contrast in 
brown rot on the sprayed and un- 
sprayed fruit in the orchard and also 
show that even under conditions where 
brown rot is of little practical impor- 
tance in the orchard, spraying may 
greatly improve the carrying and keep- 
ing quality of the fruit. 


Spraying 


It should not be inferred from the 
Department’s results that sprayed 


fruit will always have such marked 


improvement in shipping and mer- 
chantable qualities over unsprayed 
fruit. The general weather conditions, 
the nature of the spray material, and 
the thoroughness and timeliness of 
the applications all have a bearing on 
the effectiveness of spraying and upon 
its relation to the quality of the fruit. 

In the above experiments a large 
number of sprays were tested and the 
work was planned to control the dis- 
ease throughout the season. No sprays 
were found more effective than the 
standard materials already in general 
use in other fruit sections, such as 
commercial lime-sulphur, Bordeaux, 
and _ self-boiled lime-sulphur. How- 
ever, all of these left a deposit upon 
the fruit which is objectionable in 
fresh fruit shipments. This difficulty 
was overcome when sulphur pastes 
were- used or where the trees were 
dusted with sulphur, and in general 
satisfactory brown rot control was 
also obtained with these materials. 
While the applications early in the sea- 





son had more or less effect on the 


quantity of fruit harvested, a very 
large proportion of the control of 
brown rot on the ripe fruit after ship- 
ment resulted from the single appli- 
cation made two or three weeks be- 
fore harvest. (See spraying schedule 
above.) A grower who does not want 
to put on the entire spraying program 
should by all means apply the last 
spray for insurance, whether he is pro- 
ducing for fresh shipment or not. 

Spray Injury.—In the Department’s 
experiments, Bordeaux sometimes 
caused foliage injury on prunes in the 
earlier applications, and lime sulphur 
caused cgnsiderable injury in the later 
applications. Self-boiled lime-sulphur 
gave the best all-round results on 
prunes. On sweet cherries Bordeaux 
and self-boiled lime-sulphur caused a 
very marked reduction in the size of 
the fruit, and even lime-sulphur caused 
some dwarfing but proved to be the 
best of the standard materials. 

Spreaders.—Rosin-fish-oil soap as a 
spreader was added to the Bordeaux, 
and the self-boiled lime-sulphur and 
casein spreaders were added to the 
commercial lime-sulphur to insure bet- 
ter covering. Sprays do not spread 
and stick well on the smooth, waxy 
fruits of the prune and cherry and a 
spreader is necessary to insure proper 
covering and protection. 

An incidental result of considerable 
value was also found when it was dis- 
covered that the rosin-fish-oil soap 
greatly reduced the cracking which 
occurred on ripening cherries during 
showery weather. In some instances 
the loss from this cause was reduced 
almost 50 per cent. 

For details of the Department’s ex- 
periments the reader is referred to the 
following publications: 

“Transportation Rots of Stone Fruits 
as Influenced by Orchard Spraying,” 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol- 
ume 22, No. 9, 1921. 

“Control of Brown Rot of Prunes and 
Cherries in the Pacific Northwest,” 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Farmers’ Bulletin 1410. 

“Prune and Cherry Brown Rot In- 
vestigations in the Pacific Northwest,” 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin 1252. 


Other Rots 

Brown rot is by far the most serious 
disease of stone fruits, but blue mold, 
black mold (Rhizopus) and other rots 
also cause considerable loss, especially 
when refrigeration is lacking. In the 
shipping tests reported, spraying had 
no effect in holding blue mold and 
black mold rots in check, which is to 
be expected from the nature of these 
fungi. The brown rot fungus is able 
to penetrate the sound skin of both 
green and ripe fruit, while blue mold 
and black mold are able to attack only 
ripe and harvested fruit and then’only 
when the fruit is bruised or otherwise 
injured so as to provide skin cracks 
for points of entrance. The control of 
these rots”must depend largely upon 


(Concluded on Paye 34) 
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The World’s hewn 


Priced Crawler Tractor 


db Trackpull — Equipped 
Fordson is the world’s most 
efficientand lowest priced crawlet i 
tractor. It’s full crawler traction 
provides 900 to 100Q squareinches 
of ground contact. Its indepen- 
dent, multiple disc clutch control, 
permits its being turned square 
| without differential strain. 



































For all orchard work it is unbeatable. 
The low originalinvestment required 
and low upkeep cost, as well as the 
advantage of Fordson service, make 
it an ideal crawler tractor for all 
orchard men. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Belle City Mfg. Co. 


Dept. F-6 
Racine, Wis. 
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GSE ‘Saly> 4 tév 
cents a week : 


SK for Booklet J, which describes 

our complete line of electric 

and engine driven pumps and water 
systems, 


GOULDS 
PUMPS 


ANO WATER 
SYSTEMS 


The Goulds Man 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Co. 
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: Fifteen state committees working with 
the national committee are now studying 
cuthods for further electrification of agri- 
culture. The committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 
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Here’s Your 


Chance! 


We are giving away 
hundreds of these knives 
te ambitious boys every- 
where, and you, too, 
can have one with your 
own name and address 
neatly imprinted under 
the transparent handle. 


Knife is exactly the 
size of illustration. It 
is a two biade knife, 
and the blades, hard- 
ened and tempered by 
the most scientific proc- 
ess, are of the finest 
steel and as sharp as a 
razor. You have always 

EAL knife, 
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here’s your chance to 
get one, 

All you need to do to 
obtain this knife is to 
secure four subscrip- 
tions to the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE. Easy, isn’t 
it? Why you can earn 
the knife in no time if 
busy! 


Bu tien Rates 
One — $.50; Three 
years, $1.00 














Keeping 
the Barn Dry 


The barn is a pretty important building to 
our agricultural industry. We can do with- 
Out some paint on our front porch, but un- 
less the nation’s barns are dry, our stock, our 
implements and much of last. year's harvest 
may be lost to us forever. 


economists and engineers representing the 











The electric light and power industry has its 
barns too Glthough they call them power- 
houses); its live stock and its implements are 

the generating and transmission equipment 
from which electric service comes. 


The cost of furnishing electric service includes 
not only the money needed to produce and dis- 
tribute electricity, but also the funds necessary 
to “keep the barn dry” and a “living wage” 
for the monies invested in the enterprise. 


Under public regulation, all of these elements 
are considered in fixing the price paid by the 
public for electric service. 


U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 

and the Interior, . Farm Bureas 

Federation, National Grange, Amer. 

Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 

Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National’ 
_ Electric Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


| NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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t per and envelopes, and sent to you ‘or 
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shipC.O.D_ Money returned if you are not more than 
satisfied. Ordertoday. Write name and 
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ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
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BUANKET washing should no longer 
-be considered’ such a bugaboo to 
the housekeeper. She need not look 
with distress at the pile of blankets 
and quilts that have accumulated from 
winter use. Neither does she need to 
bind the edges with muslin or cheese- 
cloth to keep the blankets clean. 

The washing machine, especially the 
power washer, is the thing that has 
taken the drudgery out of washing 
woolen blankets. The machine has 
lightened the work until it does not 
involve much heavier work than does 
an ordinary weekly washing. As a 
labor saver the machine cannot be ex- 
celled for washing heavy pieces like 
blankets. Furthermore, the machine 
is by far the best way to wash blankets 
because of its power to force the suds 
through the fiber without any of the 
harsh rubbing which usually goes with 
hand washing. 


Even Temperature Essential 


Blankets, whether wool or partly 
wool, require the same care in wash- 
ing as all other woolens. The main 
thing is to keep an even temperature 
throughout the washing and rinsing 
process. Too hot water and sudden 
changes in temperature cause shrink- 
age, and a shrunken blanket is a 
harsh; rough blanket. Use a neutral 
soap in either flake or jelly form, so 
it will readily go into solution. Make 
the jelly yourself by softening one 
cake of soap in two quarts of hot 
water. 

The first step in machine washing 
is to fill the tub up to the water line 
with water not above 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit (just below boiling), and 
put into it about two cups of the soap 
jelly. Run the machine for two or 
three minutes to whip up a suds. If 
necessary, add more soap, sufficient to 
produce a good suds. Wash one blan- 
ket at a time if double, or two to- 
gether, if single. Allow 10 to 15 min- 
utes for the washing period, depending 
on the degree of soil. If you have a 
power washer, you can go on with 
other work while the blanket is be- 
ing cleaned. 

Blankets should never be wrung hard 
or twisted; in fact, the editor advo 
cates no wringing, instead merely mov- 
ing them from rinse water to rinse 
water and finally hanging on the line 
to drip. Some authorities advocate 
running them through a wringer which 
has been loosened until you can see 
between the rolls. I believe they will 
be fluffier and softer if allowed to 
drip, however. 

The wash water may look dark, but 
do not discard it, as it is still good 
as a dirt dissolver and will all be re- 
moved in rinsing. Instead add more 
soap, work up a good, rich suds, and 
use it to wash more blankets. It may 
be reheated as it cools, the machine 
meanwhile being used for rinsing. 


Use Soap in Rinse 


The temperature of the rinse water 
should as nearly as possible approxi- 
mate that of the wash water. A small 
amount of the soap should be added to 
each rinse water. “If this is done, 
softer, fluffier blankets will result. All 
wool when new contains a certain 
amount of natural animal oil, which, 
if removed, leaves the fiber hard and 
lifeless. By the use of some soap in 
each rinse water, and by using warm 
instead of hot. water, this animal oil 
to a great extent can be retained. 
Rinse the blanket two or three 





or as often as necessary until a clean, 
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Washing Winter Bedding 


soapy water is left. Run the machine 
about five minutes for each rinse. For 
the first rinse use one-half cupful of 
the soap jelly, and reduce the amount 
in each succeeding rinse. 

Bluing is both unnecessary and un- 
desirable for blankets. White blan- 
kets have a creamy tint that is nicer 
looking than a pure white or blue. 
white color. 

Select a clear, breezy day for the 
washing of blankets so that drying 
will be rapid. Quick drying also 
makes for fluffier blankets. The ideal 
way of drying blankets is to spread 
them on the lawn on some protecting 
white paper or cloth. If the blankets 
are to be hung on the line, take care 
to have an equal weight on each side 
of the line and have the edges and 
corners meet, - 

For the woman who does not pos. 
sess a washing machine, there are va 
rious hand devices available which 
will lighten the work considerably and 
produce better results than will hand 
washing. These devices are usually 
some form of a suction cup attached 
to a long handle, and they clean by 
suction and friction. Their value lies 
in the steadiness and precision of the 
strokes, 
tubs so that she keeps a “straight 
back” while working, she will do much 
to conserve her strength. If the tub 
is portable, set it on the floor, and if 
stationary, stand on a box or stool 
so that stretching will be unneces- 
sary. When the blankets are clean, 
rinse them three or more times in 
slightly soapy rinse waters, decreas- 
ing the amount of soap with each suc- 
ceeding rinse water as in the machine. 
Use the suction device for rinsing also. 


Mark Soiled Spots © 


Some housewives, lacking a wash- 
ing machine, get excellent results with 
a scrub brush ang soap suds for wash- 
ing and a hose for rinsing. For this 
lay the blanket on a table covered with 
oilcloth, or on any other smooth sur- 
face, and scrub with a brush and soap 
lather. Before washing it would be a 
good idea to mark extra soiled spots 
with safety pins so that these places 
can be given additienal attention. 
When clean hang on the line and rinse 
thoroughly with the hose. 

Eiderdown quilts and cotton quilts 
of the “quilted” type (that is, those 
stitched in fans close together all over 
the quilt) may be machine-washed 
also. But wool quilts ‘and ordinary 
“tied” cotton quilts should never be 
washed as the padding will all sep- 
arate and draw up in lumps. Woolen 
quilts and tied cotton ones should have 
removable covers which may be 
washed without ruining the quilt. 
They may be sent to the dry cleaners, 
but the annual cleaning bill will be 
considerable of a shock. 

The down quilts and _ cotton 
“quilted” comfortables should be 
washed in warm, sudsy water, just a8 
you would ‘the blankets, and then 
rinsed in at least two warm rinse 
waters. Quilts should be washed and 
dried on a clear, windy day. For the 
down quilt, change the position several 
times during the day and shake light- 
ly to fluff up the down. After the 
quilt is thoroughly dry, the satin or 
sateen trimming may be pressed light- 
ly -with a warm iron. 


Sheet Protects Blankets 


Here’s an “ounce of prevention” 
against washing quilts — the best 
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t washings. Have your bed 
sufficiently long so that they 
turned back over the blankets 
ilts at the head of the bed for 
a depth of 10 to 12 inches. The turn 
pack of the sheet will come just under 
the spread. Im this way the heavier 
pedding will be entirely protected. The 
sheets should, of: course, be long enough 
to fuck in well at the foot, also. 


Washing Pillows 

To wash pillows, have another 
feather tick ready, open one corner 
of the soiled pillow, sew the “mouths” 
of the two ticks together and shake 
the feathers into the clean tick. Turn 
the tick to be washed, remove the last 
few feathers and wash as you would 
any ordinary cotton goods. It is well 
to coat the inside. of the tick with a 
thick flour paste and let it dry. In 
this way, mo feathers can work 
through the tick. If you do not have 
an éxtra tick on hand, you can put the 
feathers in a pillow case or other 
clean sack until the tick is ready for 


them again. 


First Aid to the Drownding 


VERY summer there are many 
E deaths from drowning, especially 





among children. 
have died if their rescuers had not 
had some knowledge of first-aid meth- 
ods and applied them with dogged per- 
sistence. You yourself may be called 
on to render assistance to some neigh- 
por’s child during the next three 
months, with his life depending on 
your knowledge and skill in giving ar- 
tificial respiration. Will such an emer- 
gency find you prepared? 

Before starting artificial respiration 
or any other measures, be sure to re- 
move the water from the lungs of the 
patient. Loosen’his clothing, turn him 
face downward, raise his body at the 
waistline to cause the water to run 
from the trachea, or “windpipe,” and 
then clean out any accumulation of 
mucus from the back of the throat 
with a clean handkerchief or other 
cloth. 

Two Practical Methods 

There are two methods of giving ar- 
tificial respiration outside of the pul- 
motor, which is seldom available in 
time for such an emergency in a 
rural district. There are also other 
methods, but these two, Sylvester’s 
ol Schaefer’s, are the most prac- 
tica! 

For Sylvester’s method, the tongue 
must be first drawn forward and held 
so. If there is no assistant to hold 
the tongue out, tie a handkerchief or 
string around it, cross the ends, pass 


them around to the back of the neck, ° 


and tie them there. Lay the patient 


Many more would. 


on his back with his head and shoul- 
ders slightly elevated. Then, stand- 
ing behind him, grasp his arms above 
the elbows and draw them slowly out- 
ward and upward till they meet over 
his head. Hold them in this position 
two seconds and then flex them slow- 
ly but forcibly against the sides of 
the chest. The first motion causes 
inspiration, the second expiration. The 
combined movements should be re- 
peated 16 times in a minute until res- 
piration takes place naturally or until 
all hope of resuscitating the patient 
has to be abandoned. Resuscitation 
should not be considered hopeless un- 
til artificial respiration has been prac- 
ticed at least two hours. Persistence 
in-the case of drowning is important, 
as patients have been revived after 
several hours in some instances. 


Schaefer's Method Simpler 

Schaefer’s method is newer and 
much simpler. Lay the patient prone 
on his chest, the head turned slightly 
sidewise, the tongue protruding from 
the mouth. Kneel by the side of or 
across the patient. Place your hands 
flat upon his back over the lowest 
ribs, and, with the weight of your 
body, press firmly and gradually so 
as to expel the contents of his lungs. 
Then relax the pressure by swinging 
your body slowly up without remov- 
ing your hands. The patient’s chest 
resumes its former dimensions, and 
the fresh air is thereby drawn into the 
lungs. Repeat fhese movements of 
pressure and relaxation about every 
five seconds, not oftener. 

These are the two best-known meth- 
ods of starting normal breathing 
again. If you do not possess an ex- 
traordinary memory, it might be well 
to save this clipping, put it up in the 
medicine chest and read the instruc- 
tions over occasionally until you have 
them firmly fixed in your mind. Learn 
one method thoroughly. If the op- 
portunity arises, teach your friends, 
as they may be confronted with such 
an emergency. 

It goes without saying that the pa- 
tient should be rescued from the water 
as quickly as possible, as every minute 
under water lessens his chances of re- 
covery. It is also important to loosen 
the clothing, empty water from thé 
lungs and begin artificial respiration as 
soon as the body is recovered. As 
soon as respiration is firmly and nor- 
mally established in the patient, re- 
move all wet clothes, put him between 
warm blankets, and keep him quiet and 
warm. In some cases stimulants are 
needed, but these should be given 
only by a physician or on a physician’s 
orders. , 

“Knowledge is power.” Let us all 
have our share of useful knowledge! 


_ Tempting Berry Desserts 


DURING the hot summer months, just at the time we crave something tart 


and refreshing, come berries. with their many delightful flavors. 


The 


berry recipes given this month will help the housewife find new ways of serv- 
ing these fruits, in addition to the old favorites, such as pies and short cakes. 
No matter how well the family likes strawberry short cake, it becomes less of 
a treat if served too often. Why not serve their favorite berry fruits in new, 
yet equally delicious ways? Then the “stand-bys” will gain instead of lose in 


favor as the season progresses. 


Raspberry Mousse. 
it gelatin ‘i : <: avers jut 
. cold water c. raspberry juice 
f ¢. boiling water Few ns salt 
heavy cream 


k gelatin in cold water 5 minutes, 
dissolve in boiling water and cool. Beat 
cream until stiff and add dissolved gela- 
tin and remaining i ients and whole 
berries if desired. 1 chilled mold with 
mixture, adjust cover, ‘pack in rock salt 
and finely crushed ice, and let stand 
three hours. Serve in sherbet — 

it in lightly. This is a rich 

Nut Frappe. 
envelope gelatin ic. cream 
€. cold water % c. milk 
€ pieapeté ant 1 t cmopped nite 
ea an ce. ¢ n 
strawbernt Ne titiny 


es » 

Soak gelatin in cold water § minutes 
and dissolve over hot water. Add dis- 
gela' to cream, milk and sugar 
and stir in beaten egg white. When cold, 
the pineapple and strawberries, 
which have been chopped in small pieces, 
also the chopped nuts. Serve ice cold in 

it glasses. 


Blueberry Cake. 
$T. shortening 1% c. flour 
ee hy Shana 
4c. milk 4 ena 





Cream shortening, edd sugar, beaten 
egg and milk. Sift flour and baking pow- 
der and add to batter. Stir in blueber- 
ries. Bake in very shallow greased pan 
in moderate oven 25 to 30 minutes. Break 
in small pieces and serve while hot with 


butter. 
Fruit Jelly. 
1 c. fruit juice, left over from any 
canned fruit (strawberry, loganberry, 
berry, grape, currant). Fruit juice 


with some color is best. Heat fruit juice, 
add 1. T. gelatin first softened in % c. 
cold water, juice of % lemon, and sweet- 
en to taste. Pour in wet mold and let 
stand till firm. Slices of banana may be 
when it begins to thicken, or at 

time jelly may be surrounded 

with seasonable fruit. The jelly mixture 
may be poured directly into the serving 
— ut it is prettier, when molded. 
unmold, dip the mold in warm water 
for a minute, place the inverted serving 
giass or dish over the mold and invert 
the mold. Work quickly. Serve with 


whipped cream or sweetened cream. 


Strawberry Bavarian. 
3c. crushed straw- 


es T. cold water 
1% c. sugar 2 c. cream, whipped 
Soak gelatin in cold water until swoll- 
Continued on page 29.) 


2 T. gelatin 


tried it? 
It would be hard to think of a 
meal so easy to prepare and so 
delicious to eat as Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spaghetti. It really is 
delicious — appetizing and whole- 


some to the last forkful. How 
the menfolks like it! And how 


the womenfolks enjoy getting it 


ready! Just heat and serve— 
that’s all there is to it. It’s all 
ready —cooked and seasoned— 
to the king’s liking. Try it, by 
all means, if you haven’t yet. 
Put down a half-dozen cans on 
your next grocery order. 


cooked just heat it 


Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spagh 


with delicious cheese and tomato sauce 
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The 
Inside Story 


of the 
_ Apple 


by J. R. Magness 
United States Department of Agriculture 


“The Inside Story of the Apple” is a 
reprint of a series of articles which 
originally appeared in the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE. 


“Nothing that we have published in re- 
cent years has attracted so much fav- 
orable comment as this series of arti- 
cles; so, in response to.innumerable re- 
quests, we have brought them together 
in book form. 


The articles form a connected story. 
They discuss the apple from all view- 
points—and few there are in the entire 
country who are as familiar with the 
apple in all its phases as is Mr. J. R. 
Magness, the author. He has studied 
the apple in all parts of the country 
and under all conditions; and, further- 
more, he has the rare faculty of being 
able to express his knowledge in a sim- 
ple and practicable manner. 


It is a book that you will read with 
profit, preserve, and refer to often. 
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No, 2334—One-Piece Dress Suitable for 
Stout Figures. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50 and 52.inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch mate- 
~ with % yard of 36-inch contrast- 
ng. 

No. 2321—One-Piece Beltless Style. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 ree 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 2436—One-Piece Slip-On Dress. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36,38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 42-inch material 
with 1% yards of 32-inch contrasting 
and 2 yards of ruffling. 
No. 2413—Ladies’ Suspender Dress. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 42-inch material 
with 4 yards of binding for dress and 
2% yards 40-inch material for guimpe. 
No. 2300—One-Piece Slip-On Dress for 
the Woman of Plump Proportions. 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of binding. 
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The hot iron transfer pattern No. 
730 (blue and yellow) costs 15 cents 
extra. 


No. 2417—Girls’ Jumper Dress. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material with 3% yards of binding for 
dress and 1% yards 36-inch material 
for guimpe. 


No. 2315—Costume Slip that can Be 
Made with Built-up Sheulders and V- 
Neck or -with Straight Upper Edge 
with Shoulder Straps. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 36 or 40-inch 
material with 1% yards of ribbon. 

The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 
713 (blue only) costs 15 cents extra. 
No. 2422 — Girls’ One-Piece Slip-On 
Dress Closed on Left Shoulder. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10,12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material. 

No. 2035—One-Piece Dress. A Glance 
at the Diagram will Tell You how Sim- 
ple this Dress is to Make. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 36-inch material. 
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"THE PROGRESS of every industry 
has been marked by the develop- 
ment of machinery used in the indus- 
try. Agriculture is no exception. Ag- 
ricultural machinery and equipment 
play a large part-~in the productive ef- 
ficiency of every fruit grower, and 
proper equipment also plays a large 
part in labor saving in the home. 

The farmer of 1895 was five times 
as efficient as the farmer in 1850. In 
the production of wheat from 1830 to 
1895, he was 17.8 times as efficient, 
and in the production of- oats, 11.7 
times as efficient. In the production 
of breadstuffs as a whole his efficiency 
increased more than 10 times during 
this period. It has been estimated 
that during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, the cost of production 
of crops was reduced by one-half. 

A marked increase in the use of ma- 
chinery has taken place during the 
last 25 years. This has made possible 
an increased production of from 35 to 
68 per cent in the principal farm prod- 
ucts during this period. Although 
there has been an increase of only 
about four per cent in the number of 
farmers during this period, there has 
been an increase of more than 40 per 
cent in the total population, and we 
have a plentiful supply of food prod- 
ucts. - 


Be Careful in Purchasing Machinery 


During the war, with the high cost 
of labor and the urgent demand for 
food, the farmer was justified in mak- 
ing heavy expenditures for machinery. 
With lower labor costs and less de- 
mand for his products, the farmer 
must practice greater economy of pro- 
duction and more carefully scrutinize 
his expenditures. He must be a bet- 
ter mechanic as well as a better man- 
ager. Machinery must be used ef- 
ficiently. With more complicated ma- 
chinery in use he must give it more 
attention. He must appreciate the 
fact that the item of power is the big- 
gest item of operating expense on the 
farm. Many economies can be prac- 
ticed by the careful selection and 
utilization of -power on the farm. 

He must be careful in the purchase 
of all equipment. Buy service in buy- 
ing machinery. Remember that the 
local dealer and the manufacturer are 
factors in service. Closer co-opera- 
tion between the farmer and the deal- 
er, and the farmer and the manufac- 
turer, is desirable. To make possible 
better service the farmer should ac- 
quaint the dealer with his needs. New 
machines can be secured more prompt- 
ly and at less expense if the dealer 
knows the farmer’s needs some time 
before a machine must be taken into 
the field. 


Don’t Buy Too Hastily 


Now is the time to begin thinking 
about the new sprayer that will be 
bought for next season. A better se- 
lection can be made by taking time to 
study the desirable features of differ- 
ent makes. When a new machine is 
brought out, special attention should 
be given to it. Don’t buy too hastily, 


and be sure the machine will 
pay dividends on the money in- 
vested in it before buying. It is 


important that every fruit grower 
have the equipment needed for his 


particular business, to make possible 
the greatest possible productive ef- 
ficiency of every worker, and it is 
equally important that he avoid over- 
equipping his farm. Too much money 
invested in machinery for-a particular 
farm is poor business. While the large 
scale grower will find the 
sprayer and the tractor good invest- 


power 





Machinery Increases Efficiency 


ments, the man with a small area wij 
make a mistake to get the same sort 
of machinery. 


Care of Machinery 


If the farmer took as good care of 
the machines and implements used jp 
the field as his wife does of the ma. 
chines and equipment used in the 
home, there would be little reason {or 
complaining of the high cost of keep. 
ing. the farm equipped. A poor job is 
often done, and a lot of time is up. 
necessarily wasted, because many 
farmers fail to give proper attention 
to machinery well in advance of the 
time it is to be used in the field, 


Machines Need Protection 


Although a machinery shed is not 
found on every farm, its value is little 
questioned. Many farmers fail to ap. 
preciate the loss due to unprotected 
machinery. The degree of deprecia- 
tion of different machines due to lack 
of shelter depends to a great extent 
on the particular machine. In other 
words, some machines should be pro- 
tected more carefully than others for 
best results. Any machine that has 
many wooden parts or exposed pol- 
ished metal surfaces should be pro- 
tected. It is desirable to keep the 
spraying outfit under shelter when not 
in use. The machinery shed is not 
only a good place in which to store 
machines, but it is a good place in 
which to make repairs on a rainy day. 


Losses Due to Poor Machines 


Rapid depreciation in value and the 
necessity of buying new machines be- 
cause the old ones have rusted out be 
fore their time is an important result 
of the lack of proper protection. One 
of the big losses, however, is the loss 
due to inefficient operation of the ma- 
chine in the field. Time is always lost 
in getting ready for field work a 
machine that has been neglected and 
allowed to rust and get out of shape, 


Planning a Machine Ched 

In planning a machinery shed, the 
matter of convenience must be kept 
in mind. The long, narrow type of 
building is more convenient from.the 
standpoint of ease in storing the ma 
chines and of taking them out of the 
building when ready for use. Where 
large doors are used they should be 
substantially built, and if made to 
slide, they should be hung on strong 
hangers. 

The size of the shed is important. 
This will depend eniirely on the num- 
ber and size of machines to be housed 
and can be easily determined by each 
individual. Machines will often be 
left out of a building that is crowded, 
so the shed should be plenty large. 

The gable roof is a common type of 
construction. It is usually made self- 
supporting so that posts are eliminat 
ed from the interior of the building. 
The gable type of building is some 
times constructed with the front slope 
shorter than the back, which makes it 
easier to get some of the higher ma- 
chines into the building, and this root 
discharges most of the water on the 
back side of the building. 

As to type of construction, it is best 
to provide a concrete foundation ir- 
respective of the kind of material of 
which the building is constructed. The 
most economical material to use can 
be determined only by making inquir- 
ies of the local dealers. The material 
to use would depend to a certain 6 
tent on the material of which other 
buildings are constructed. A building 
constructed of lumber and concrete 
will last a great many years under 
conditions on the average farm. 
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Your Orchard enerves This 





California 
Clar. Orchard Piow 


Does the work of plow and harrow in one 

operation, Will plow sod and cover crops. 
Guitivates close to the trees. Plowing gang is 
reversible, Disks are of cutlery eteel forged 
sbarp. 


rite today for name of distributor sear 
hg Bho FS catalog of CLARK ‘‘CUT- 
wr tiflage implements for orchard, gar- 
den general farming. Valuable *peok, 
*The Soil al Its Tillage’ free on request. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


430 Main St. Higganum, Conn. 





Wife 


(Continued from page 27.) 


en, then melt by setting over hot water. 
When gelatin is fluid, stir into sugar and 
strawberry. When this mixture is syrupy 
in consistency, fold = whipped cream and 


chill by pa container and 
packing hee SE Serve with whipped 
eream. 


Snow Ball. 
e. butter. White 8 fees. 
c. pugar. a% c. flo 
% ec. milk. 8% t caidas powder. 


Cream the butter, add the sugar ee 
ually, h flour mixed and sifted with 
mn ay powder; then add the whites of the 

eaten stiff. Steam minutes in 
battered cups; serve with preseryed fruit, 
quince marmalade, hraaiarcs. or logan- 
berry sauce, 

Loganberry Sauce. 


% c. butter. 1% c. powdered sugar. 
% c. loganberries. White of one egg. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
ege beaten until stiff, and loganberries. 
Beat until fruit is mashed. 

Leganberry Julce. 

Put barely enough waier in the bottom 
of the kettle to prevent fruit from stick- 
ing and burning. Fill with fruit and heat 
(do not boil) until the fruit is sufficiently 


softened for releasing the juice: Assist 
the softenin, Many = by mashing the 
frult ae it is in order that it may 


than absolutely 
Turn into jeliy bags, drai 
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" ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Statement. of the Ownership, Manage- 
» ment, Circulation, Etc., Required 

by the Act of Congress of 

August 24, 1912, 

rican Fruit Grower Magazine, pub- 

shed monthly at Chicago, Hll., for April 
1925. 


11 
te of Iilin County of Cook, ss:— 
oo me, & mouary put in and — = 
unty aforesa rsonally 

state and co Walker, Psy ha “i 
1 ee a ng to law, de- 
pwr ‘pays t he is the business 
manager of. the y ade a, Fruit. Grower 
azine ond th that the following is, to the 
of his ba ogg as and — a true 
statement e ownership, e- 
mént = if a daily paper, the oe 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
ired ~~ the Act of August 24, 1912, 
ed section 443, Postal Laws 
Rapuiations, printed on the reverse 
of:this form, to-wit: 


4. That the names and addresses of the | 
tor and ~ 


pablisher, ot —_— edi 


Publisher. iagasines, Inc., 53 W. Jack- 
hd Le oa yea TH. 
: —None. 
ae : er E.. Durst, 58 W. 
kson vd, ago, 
Business. Manager—Harry W. a, renee. 
58 Biva., Chicago, St. 
2. is: (if the 


tion is owned by an individual name. 


‘end by ess, or if owned by. more than 
one poe the mame and a s of 
éach, below; if the pubii- 
tation is own by a corporation the 
mame of the corporation and the names 
and addresses of the stockh s ye 


G. K. Meister, 
501 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
Sagees and 5 agen security holders owning 
or wary ¥- per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
Series are: (if there are none, so state.) 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 

the names of _ the tng 
ers and security holders, i . con 
tain not only the list of aie RE and 
Security holders as they appear — the 
cases 


ckholder’ 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other ae aes rela— 
tion, the name of the person or 
tion for whom such trustee is ac martes ing. is 
given; also that the said two pera 
contain statements embra 
full knowledge a 


bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 


ion or corporation has any inter- 
est, direct or in the said stock, 
wit or other securi than as so stated 


HARRY W. WALKER, 
Business 


(Seal) - C. BAMBERGER., 
(My commission expires Aug. 6, 1926.) 


Manager. 
. to and suhecsipes before me me this ; 
th day i -March, 1925. ; 


ain 

and squeeze: Now sweeten the juice with 

one-third its measure of sugar. Heat to 

a ns me slightly below. the “y= | 
and bottle at once or seal in f 


This makes a rich syrup which should 
be diluted with 1 four or five parts of water 
te one of syrup for drinking. 


jars. 


Berry Ples. 
3 c. blueberries, 1% t. salt 
uckleberries or 1. flour 
blackberries 1t. butter 
% Cc. sugar. - — 
Line a pie plate with plain pie pate, 
fill heaping with berries, -dredge 
sugar and salt and dot with benior 
Cover with top or Pasa of stry 


> t 
to’ form lattice “Bhke utes 
in moderate oven, oh, it quite hot at 
first, but cooler while the Juices thicken. 
Fruit Sauce for Puddings. 
% c. butter. 
i c. fresh strawberries, raspberries or 
canned fruit without juice. 
1 ¢. powdered sugar. 
1 egg white. 


Cream butter and add sugar dually. 
Add egg white beaten stiff and a well 
Add_ slowly the een 1 which been 


til creamy and serve with plain pud- 


dings. 

Fresh Strawberry Icing. 
Crush ten strawberries with a littlé 
sugar and few rors Cy juice and let 
stand until juicy. x in gradualty 3 c. 
confec - ti Spread between 
layers and on top of cake. 
Berry Taploca Pudding. 


ae c. minute tapleca 

Crush berries (raspberries or strawber- 
ries), sweeten to taste and Iet stand 15 
minutes. Cook. for 15 minutes in double 

tapioca, sugar and butter in hot 
water, stirring frequently. Remove tapioca 
from fire and stir in t wi some- 
what ‘cooled. - Serve. cold with whipped 
cream. Loganberries may also be used in 


NS encase 
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are level. 


Uses for Left-Over Cake 


QFTEN the housekeeper will have 

a few pieces of cake left after the 
family has eaten about all it craves 
of that particular cake. If it is a 
fruity dark cake of the gingerbread 
type, it can be made up, with the addi- 
tion of other ingredients, into a de- 
licious steamed pudding to be served 
with lemon or hard sauce. Some of 
the lighter cakes may be broken or 
cut in pieces and served with whipped 
cream and chopped nuts as a pudding. 
Whipped cream, sweetened and en- 
riched with chopped nuts, heaped on 
individual servings of cake, will be a 
weicome dessert at any meal. A clear, 
lemon-flavored cornstarch sauce may 
be poured over sections of cake also. 


Pa 
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American Faurr Growme MacaZine: 
I wish to take this opportunity to say 
a few words regarding your magazine. 
I think it is the finest published month- 
ly in existence, and I would mot be 
without it Am keeping every copy of 





Chats with Fruit Guowiirs| 


carefully prepared and mashed. aeat un- | 4 
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Menthere itis 
A Fine Cloth for a 
Gentleman’ s Work Garment 





you can be proud of a garment made of,Stifel’s Work 

Cloth. It is the most refined work cloth on the market 

today. It comes in two neat and attractive designs, both 
up-to-date. 


The Morocco Stripe is a two-tone cleth which 
has a rich blue effect. 


The Express Stripe has a rich, white background 

with either blue or black stripes. 
Garments made of Stifel’s Work Cloth not only wear longer 
than ordinary work cloth materials, but the colors are fast 


and they can be washed at home indefinitely, which is a 
big economy to you. 


To make sure you get garments made of 
Stifel’s Work Cloth, look for the Boot-shaped 
Trade Mark on the back of the cloth. The 
Standard four over seventy-five years. It’s your 
protection and guarantee. 


Garments sold by reliable merchants everywhere 
Write for samples— We are makers of the cloth only 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Indigo Dyers and Printers 








0 
dard for over 75 years 


colors. | wert. weaken” 
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/ Simply secure four 
subseriptions for the 
AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE and Baby Pat- 
sy is yours. Easy, 
isn’t it? Why, you 
can have Baby Patsy 
in no time, and she 
is such a darling we 
are sure you will 
love her with all 
your heart. 


Subscription 
Rates: 


Three Years $1.00, 
One Year 50c. 









She Is Yours For Doing Us a Little Favor 


r 


Tee eT eee 


She is sweetest and dearest Dolly you 
ever saw i you will have a lot of fun play=- 


ing with her. 

Ba Patsy has big = cheeks, 
is Pe one foot tall, a ey practically un- 
breakable. She says Marna. Mama” so nat- 
ura’ you almost think she is alive. Hold 
her and she will walk with you; lay her _— 
and her eyes will close and she will go to 
sleep for _ Her hair i coe and silky, 


test style, n comb 
ike baat babies’ hair. Baby Patsy is also 
a dressed. Pretty mnet, dain lawn 


=. stockings and patent leather slippers— 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose $..........- in payment for 4 subscrip- 
tions to the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAG-~ 
AZINE. Subscribers’ names and addresses and 
the mumber of years each is entitled to are om 2 
separate sheet. Please send me Baby Patsy free, 
postage prepaid. 
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Subscribe for the American Fruit Grower Magazine 3 years—$1 
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A Worth-While Load 
of 2500 Pounds 


The economical capacity range of the Speed Wagon 
is 500 to 2500 pounds. Meaning: 

That no vehicle can carry a quarter-ton so cheaply 
as can the Speed Wagon— 

And that a full ton-and-a-quarter can be safely 
hauled by the Speed Wagon without excessive strain 
on any part. 

The Speed Wagon is higher powered than any other 
vehicle of similar capacity— 

Transmission, clutch, universals and rear axle are 
proportionately strong to receive and transmit the 
highest percentage of power to the wheels— 

Frame, springs, bearings and other load-carrying 
parts are dimensioned to maximum capacity. 

Ton loads are average farm loads. The Speed 

. Wagon has that capacity—with sufficient reserve for 
the frequent maximum. 
Twelve standard bodies. Chassis, $1185 at Lapeing. 


More than 100,000 in operation... Design: 
manufactured in the big Reo shops—not assembled. 





is REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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Visit Germany.... 


Do not miss its most famous health resort 


=| Bad Nauheim 


and order your 
rooms 


at 
Jeschkes 
Grand 
Hotel 


The home of the 
American Traveller. 
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‘By A. S. Colby 








"THE NUMBER of crops to be taken 
from the strawberry bed depends 
upon the variety grown and the condi- 
tion of the bed at the end of the first 
picking season as regards soil fertility 
and the presence of weeds. In some 
strawberry sections it is' good prac- 
tice to secure but one crop of fruit 
from a patch. If a variety like the 
Dunlap is grown and good care has 
been given the bed during the first 
season, it will usually pay to renovate 
it. Less vigorous growing varieties 
like the Aroma often produce higher 
yields after renovation than before. 

The chief purpose of this renewal is 
to thin out the older, unproductive 
plants in the rows and give those that 
remain an opportunity to produce new 
matted rows of vigorous, healthy 
plants. 


Necessary Steps in the Renewal 


Process 


The best time for renewal is in the 
early summer, as soon as_ possible 
after the bed is, through fruiting. If 
the mulch is heavy, a portion of it 
should be removed. The tops of the 
plants are then clipped off with a 
sickle or mowing machine. If the 
mulch is light and somewhat matted 
down in the middles of the rows, it 
may be left there. The leaves, after 
drying, may be raked into the middles 
also. The bed is then burned over on 
a windy day, preferably after a rain, 
when the ground is moist. If there is 
no wind and the plant crowns are dry, 
a slow fire may injure them. These 
operations eliminate many diseases 
and insect pests, such as leaf spot and 
leaf roller. Without these sanitary 
aids, it would be almost impossible to 
control strawberry pests, even if 
spraying were thoroughly done. 

The next step is to thin out surplus 
‘plants. This is done with a hoe, plow, 
or disk cultivator, depending upon the 
size of the bed. If a hoe is used, the 
surplus plants are cut away, leaving 
vigorous young plants about 10 inches 
apart in narrow rows. 

On a large plantation, either a disk 
or a turning plow should be used to 
narrow down the original matted row. 
If a plow is used, the land on both 
sides of every row should be turned 
away from the row, leaving a narrow 
row. A careful plowman is a neces- 
sity in this work. The middle space 
between the rows is then cultivated 
with a spike-toothed cultivator, the 
ridges smoothed down with a narrow 
planker, and fresh soil worked in 
around the narrow strip of plants. 
Sometimes a spike-toothed harrow is 
then run across the patch with the 
teeth set at a back slant so as not 
to tear out too many plants. If it 
seems inadvisable to use this tool, it 
will be necessary to go over each row 
with a hand hoe and cut out the sur- 
plus plants in the row. It is highly° 
essential that fresh, friable soil be 
placed in contact with the plants 
remaining. 


Care of the Patch After Renovation 


A coat of well rotted manure, spread 
on and cultivated in with the soil 
around the remaining plants, will soon 
induce new runners to start. With 
good cultural methods continuing 
throughout the season, a new matted 
row should be formed by the end of 
this time, which will usually be capa- 
ble of producing a good crop the next 
season. 

Extensive experiments carried on 
in Wisconsin and Michigan indicate 
that artificial watering, applied either 

















by the overhead system or in the fur- 


Renovating the Strawberry Patch 


row, is a valuable aid in assuring 
good crop of fruit during a dry seasgop, 
One should bear in mind that the 
beneficial effects of irrigation are dis. 
tributed throughout the life of. the 
plant. Sufficient water supply during 
the late summer after renovation jp. 
sures the production of heavier crowns 
and more vigorous fruit buds for the 
crop of the next year. The lack of 
necessary moisture during the hot 
weather which often follows © the 
renovation of a strawberry patch in 
summer is disectly responsible for a 
comparatively small crop of fruit the 
ensuing year. ; 

As was the case during the previous 
season, good cultivation must be prac- 
ticed from the time of renewal to 
early fall. The treatment during the 
following winter and spring should be 
similar to that given the first two 
seasons; that is, mulching for winter 
protection and removal of the mulch 
at the correct time in the spring. It 
is seldom advisable to fruit a bed 
more than two years. 





Summer Pruning of 
Brambles 


EXPERIENCED growers of bDlack- 

berries and raspberries are gen- 
erally agreed that some form of sum- 
mer pruning or, more correctly stated, 
“tipping” is good practice. By “tip- 
ping” is meant the heading back of 
the growing shoot by simply breaking 
it off between the thumb and finger 
when it is soft and brittle. 


Objects of Summer Pruning 

With blackberries and raspberries, 
except the red varieties, the practice 
of “tipping” forces the growing cane 
to send out side shoots or laterals in- 
stead of making one long cane. The 
more vigorous growing brambles will 
respond by making long, strong later- 
als well down on the cane. This in- 
sures shorter, stockier, more “bushy”, 
plants, which are less inclined to win- 
ter injury from drying winds and 
which are easier to spray and handle 
in harvesting. 

Red raspberries, on the other hand, 
are not usually headed back but are 
allowed to grow unchecked. If tipped 
back, they have a tendency to send 
out a few rather weak lateral branches 
and many small, weak canes from the 
crown of the plant.. This results in 
the production of a number of poorly 
developed side shoots and canes, with 
weak fruiting buds. Some varieties 
growing in fertile soil appear to be 
exceptions to this rule. 


When to Summer Prune 

The most important point to remem- 
ber, if the work is to be successful, is 
to head back the canes at the right 
time with reference to their height. 
The usual height is when the cane is 
from 18 to 30 inches tall. Do not 
wait until the cane is 40 inches long 
and then head it back. This opera 
tion will result in a loss of time and 
energy on the part of the plant. The 
side shoots, instead of starting vigor 
ously, will be slow in starting and 
weak in their manner of growth if the 
main cane -becomes too long. 

The writer usually goes over his 
plantations twice each season at about 
two-week intervals, in early summet, 
tipping the plants which have reached 
the proper height at those dates. The 
young canes which grow after this 
time will usually be small and super 
fluous and should be removed at the 
time dormant pruning is done later in 
the season. = 
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_—_- Rodent Pests 
“(Continued from page 8.) 
a year, producing an average of 
ung te a litter. At this rate a 
‘ef rats breeding uninterruptedly 
‘“gnd without deaths would at the end 
‘of three years (18 generations) be in- 
to 359,709,482 individuals. If 

‘no are 100 rats on a. farm, there -is 
g mormal increase of eight rats a day. 
It is very evident then that-to control 
: , one must make ratting a se- 
rious business. Following the success- 
ful effort to destroy rats, any that sur- 
yive the onslaught will usually leave 
the place in search of a safer retreat. 
Traps or poison can usually be relied 
upon for this work. 

Trapping.—Instead of getting one or 
two high-priced cage traps for the av- 
erage farm, buy not less than 25, pref- 
erably 50, wooden-base snap traps and 
use them with an assortment of baits, 
guch as bacon rind, fish, bread, and 









X ‘convenient and efficient container for ex- 
os posing poisoned bait 


apple. Tie the bait on the trigger se- 


qyrely and set in rat runs or along 


the. wall with the trigger end toward 
the wall. Lumber or boxes tilted over 
the trap will protect chickens from 
getting into it. 

Poisoning.—For farm use barium 
carbonate has proved to be the best 
rat poison on the market, because it 
is mild, tasteless, cheap, and effica- 
cious. The following directions of the 
Biological Survey should be closely 
followed for the best results: 

Select one bait from each of the fol- 
lowing classes and mix powdered ba- 
rium carbonate with it in the propor- 
tion of ene part by weight of poison 
to four parts of bait, adding water 
when necessary to make the baits 
moist: 

1. Meat: Hamburg steak, canned 
salmon, sardines, liver, etc. 

2. Cereals: Bread, rolled oats, corn- 
meal, ete. 

8. Fruits or vegetables: Apple, 
melon, banana, tomato, etc. 

Wrap. teaspoonful quantities of the 
three kinds of poison baits separately 
in. small paper bags or in squares of 
newspaper, and put one of each kind 
te. a setting, in places where rats are 
apt to feed. Remove uneaten baits 
sach morning and put out fresh ones 
each evening until rats disappear. Rats 
lose their suspicion of poison baits 
which have been wrapped in paper 
and can easily be poisoned in’ this 





An apple tree badly girdled by meadow 
#63 mice 


way. Prepare and distribute gbout 
three times as many baits as you con- 
sider there are rats on the premises. 
If the baits are placed where. cats, 
@0gs, or chiekens can get into them, 
Wait until the chickens have gone to 
Toost, shut up the deg and cat before 

g, and pick up, the uneaten baits 


_ (i the morning before the animals are 
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The Fisk 


RED-TOP TIRES 


Standish, Mich.: “A satisfied 
customer is.a booster ‘and 
they have boosted Fisk Red- 
Tops until our business 
equals or is larger than any 
garage in the city.” 


Red-Top, and 


Calif.: “Yester- 


32 x 414 30x 5 


Coote 


POAC 


eeeeeny 
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day a party told us that he 
had put on his 32x4 Red- 
Top 21 months ago, and 
never had it off. For these 
reasons we bank on your 


made many friends for us.” 


Because of the extra thick, extra tough red ‘ilibe and the extra 
ply, Fisk Red-Tops usually outlast two, and oftentimes three, 
ordinary tires. Buy a Fisk Red-Top next time. 
-Top is made in the following sizes: 

30 x 314 


The Fisk Line is complete, including all types, from a good tire 
at a low price to the highest grade tire at a reasonable price 
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33 x5 















Barium carbonate is a poison. and 
should be kept out. of reach of chil- 
dren and domestic animals. In case 
of an accident, cause vomiting by. us- 
ing salt, mustard, and warm water, 
followed by a tablespoonful of Glauber 
or Epsom salt. Call a physician. 

Permanent Rat Riddance—Perma- 
nent riddance of rats is based entirely 
on sanitary conditions and rat-proof 
buildings. When constructing new 


Root system of an apple tree destroyeai 
by field mice 


buildings, make them rat-proof and 
eliminate the rat» menace. Rat-proof 
storage houses, grain bins, grain cribs, 
and poultry houses will go a long way 
toward the elimination of this pest. 


Groundhogs 


Another pest of major importance 
in portions of the East and Middle 
West is the groundhog, known as 


woodchuck is some sections. While a 
so-called weather prognosticator, the 
groundhog has no commercial value. 
It barks young and old trees, shrubs, 
and vines, and is destructive to soy 
beans, melons, alfalfa, corn, and truck 
crops, while its burrows in levees and 
banks, cause flooded lands and washes, 
and its dens in level fields are a source 
of danger to stock. In fact, this ani- 
mal is everywhere recovnized as a 
serious pest by the orchardist and 
farmer alike, and active steps have 
been taken to bring it under control. 
Until recently, the only systematic 
control method used was the bounty 
system. iIn this manner the state of 
Michigan spent about $100,000 annual- 
ly for a period of several years but 
without success. In the spring of 1924, 
the Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in co-operation 
with the Purdue (Ind.) and Mlinois 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, con- 
ducted two experimental county-wide 
drives against this rodent, one in Mor- 
gan County, Ind., the other in Stark 
County, Ill., the aim being to reduce 
the number of groundhogs in these re- 
gions because of the severe damage 


done by them. The results® of these] }'% 


campaigns exceeded expectations, : At 


a cost of $150 in two townships of Mor-| 41 


gan County, Ind., 11,500 groundhogs 
were estimated to have been killed; 
while in Stark County, IIl., over 50,000 
were destroyed at a cost of $800. ‘ 
plan followed in these counties con- 
sisted in the fumigation of the dens 
during the breeding and active season 


. of the groundhog, which inthe Tili- 


nois-Indiana belt extends from -April 


first on through the summer. At this |_, 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and POWER LAWNMOWER 
A Practical, Proven Power 
Cuttivato for Gardners Sub- 
urbanites, Truckers, Florists 
Fruit Growers, Nursery- 







men and Lawn work. 


American Farm Machine Co. a 
2534 University Ave. 8. E. 
Minneapolis r Mina. 
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(Continued on page 33) 
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Every Fruit 
Grower Needs 
This Book 


It contains 16 pages of 
practical information on 
the most successful pruning meth- 
ods, shows the complete line of the 
celebrated Atkins Pruning Saws, and 
gives helpful hints on filing saws- 
Write for your copy TODAY. : 


E.C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 
Makers of “Silver Steel" Saws and Tools 
Dept. D-1 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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New York, St, Louis, San Francisco 


Beautifully print- 
ed on the best cf 
paper with cov- 
ers showing 
standard bred 
.birds’ in natural 
colors. Edited by 
men who know 
ehick ens, and 
who are opera- 
tors and owners 
of successful 

farms, A 


po 
magazine of from 


substantial in- 
formation 
advice. 


Through a special arrangement with its pub- 
lishers we are enabled to offer it in club with 
other good magazines at a remarkable saving 


to our readers. 





OFFER No. 1 

— Ee lyr. All For 

iverybodys Poultry. Mag....1 yr. 
American Fruit Grower Mag.2 yrs. $1 .0O 
jin 6s OFFER ate 

ea *, Lee ee yr. 
Pathfinder (26 issues)..... 6 mo. All For 
Everybodys Poultry Mag....1 yr. $1 .00O 
American Fruit Grower Mag.1 yr. 

Sa as OFFER No. 3 
G SOURED. cicwccscccdege® 1 yr. 
Woman’s World............ 1 yr. AN Fer 
Everybodys Poultry Mag....1 yr. $1 .00O 
American Fruit Grower Mag.1 yr. 


If already a subscriber to magazine men- 
tioned in club you want, ft f renewal will be 
“extended from expiration date. 


ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 
Send your remittance to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 

















Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine 


















10 DAYS’ 


Take 10 after they arrive to compare with 
Faw, nmin anomanl 





of 
guaranteed for 12,000 And many 
they have driven 18,000 to 20,000 miles and are still going & 
jote amazing direct prices‘on the handsome all black Oliver 


5 Months to Pay 


Oliver Heavy Duty Cords 


Send only $1.00 with order. Nothing to pay for 
tires on arrival—no C. O. D. 
most sensational 
tires ever offered! Right now—you can 
your car with bran 
Galty standard tires, GUARANTEED 

OR 12,000 MILES, and not only save big 
money, but. “pay as you ride” in sma 


Positively the 
ins in standard-make 
uip 


new, absolutely first 


in 


on &’ PCE 


any 
makes. The Oliver Cord 








GUARANTEED / 
i2.000 MILES , 









car owners 








30x: 








Price T 
30x3_ Clin.$ 9.85 $1.65 
3% Clin. 11.95 1. 





ube: |. Price Tube 

33x4 S.S.$21.85 $2.40 
85 oo S.S. 27.45 3.45 
2.25 | 34x44248.S. 28.95 3.50 
2.30 33x5 S.S. 35.65 3.95 


















with your casing. 


All Oliver Cords are Oversize and Non-Skid. Oliver Tubes are Extra 
Heavy, Cord Size, and are guaranteed for two years. Order a new tube 
Your tire will give better service. 


F No delays. Si write tires 
3-Hour Service 7000075, ey meee 


will be on its way within three hours of receipt. Remember, we ship on approval at our risk, 
not yours. If not satisfied, we instantly refund your $1. Don’t lay this aside. Write us today. 


Oliver Tire & Rubber Works, 1467 Michigan Ave., Dept. 100, Chicago 





Fruit 
Poultry 
Bees 


American Fruit Grower, 


An Ideal Combination “e*e,™ 
American Fruit Grower . . 


Everybodys Poultry Magazine . 1 yr. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. . . lyr. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 


All Three 


. Lyr. se 


The Blackcap Industry of 


the Northwest 
(Continued from Pagé 12) 


The trouble threatens to be so se- 
rious in the Northwest that it is high 
time to establish, if possible, certified 
nurseries, where young plants may be 
grown free from the trouble and dis- 
seminated to growers. By carefully 
roguing out the infected plants, and in 
some cases entire plantations, and by 
substituting for them stocks that have 
been properly certified, it may be pos- 
sible to check this very serious men- 
ace before it has progressed to the 
point of seriously threatening the black 
raspberry industry. 


Harvesting and Handling 

At the time of picking, the fruit 
should be black, not reddish or bronze, 
and it should separate easily from the 
receptacle. Pickers must be instructed 
to. pick the vines clean and to get 
into the center of the bush. In some 
varieties, such as the Plum Farmer, 
many berries will be wasted unless 
these instructions are obeyed. Pickers 
must be told not to mash the fruit 
when it is picked. Pickers harvest by 
the box dnd naturally try to do their 
work as rapidly as possible. They are 
apt to pick off several ripe berries in 
a clump and mash them, unless they 
are carefully watched. Never pick the 
fruit when it is wet from dew or rain. 
While it may look good in the box, 
molds are very apt to develop upon it, 
especially if it has to be shipped or 
taken any great distance. Dirty can- 
nery boxes are frequently the cause 
of much deterioration in this way. 
State laws usually require canneries 
to send out clean boxes, so if fruit 
spoils in dirty boxes, the canneries 
ought to stand the loss. Fruit slightly 
damaged by rains, though it may be 
rather unsightly for fresh sales, can 
be used for canning and drying. In 
picking, every precaution should be 
taken to. keep the fruit out of the sun 
as much as possible. Berries go down 
rapidly when exposed to the heat and 
sunlight after picking. 
In managing pickers, some sort of a 
card, which can be punched for each 
picker, seems to be the best system. 
These cards are kept at the picking 
shed and the talley is made every 
time a carrier is brought in. Car- 
riers containing eight boxes or car- 
tons are of a good size. These can 
be easily made up at home. A con- 
venient arrangement for the picker is 
to have a container which can be 
strapped on around the waist and 
which holds from one to two boxes. 
The pickers can fill this much more 
rapidly than when they have to take 
one hand to hold the box. 
Berries can be transported on well 
loaded auto trucks for several miles 
without injury, the distance, of course, 
depending upon the condition of the 
roads. ; 

Yields 
Yields.are the real test of the busi- 
ness. High yields do more to keep 
down overhead costs and to insure 
profits than any other factor The av- 
erage yield of blackcaps in the North~- 
west will not run much over a ton to 
the acre. This is much lower than it 
should be. On rich, sandy, well-wat- 
ered loam soils, this yield ought to be 
increased to at least two tons to the 
acre. With the present range. of 
prices on canned and dried goods, rel- 
atively large yields will be needed if 
good profits are to be made. High 
yields are only brought about by care- 
ful attention to details all along the 
line, 
Economic Unit 

By this term is meant such an acre- 
age of land as can be worked to ad- 
vantage by one man, equipped with 
good tools, horses, buildings, etc. 
There are several things influencing 
the size of the economic unit, among 
them being the type of soil, whether 
easily worked or not, whetlrer the land 
is under irrigation or not, the distance 
to market, whether tractor or horses 
are used, and the hustling ability of 
the man himself. Generally speaking, 
10 to 12 acres of blackcaps is about all 





one man can take care of properly 


American Fruit Grower Magazin 


when horses are used for cultiya 


If a small tractor is substituted this 
acreage can be increased by five 


‘six acres. Many people make 


the mig 


take of not having an economic yp, 
on their fruit farms. For instance, it 


a man should have only six 


Acres of 


berries, this would not be enough in 
itself to keep him busy all the tim. 
and the overhead charge on the fri 
would be correspondingly large, 
the other hand, if he tries to take cg, 
of 17 or 18 acres of fruit without Sut 
ficient help or equipment, the chancy 
are that he will do a mediocre job ang 


not attain good yields or get fine qua), 


ity in his berries. In one 


Case he 


should so increase his acreage that it 
will give him occupation for the who, 
time, and in the other, he should eithy 


decrease his acreage so that 


he could 


handle it satisfactorily himself, or jp. 
crease it so that it would be sufficieyt 
for two men to handle, in which cag 
it would be equivalent to two ep 


nomic units. ; 


Upon a careful study of this phage 
of fruit farm management depends ip 
a large measure the relative overhead 
charges which must be placed againgt 


the fruit. Growers will do 


Well to 


give much time and attention in the 


winter months to the study 
problems. 
Markets 


In the Pacific Northwest 


of. such 


midst of 


the blackcaps are canned, thougti ‘east 
of the Cascades much fruit has’ bee, 
dried. Recently, with dried fruit sell. 
ing for.35 to 40 cents per pound, it 
has become even more profitable in 


many cases to dry than to 
fruit. 


can the 


It takes three to four pounds 


of fresh fruit, depending upon soi] 
and climatic conditions, to equal one 


pound of the-dried product. 


Cannery 


prices will range, as a rule, from’ seven 
to eight and one-half cents per pound 


for fresh fruit. 


The pack of canned 


goods in the Northwest ranges from 
26,000 to 28,000 cases a year, valued 


at $150,000 to $170,000. 
be increased materially if 


This ‘might 


higher 


yields and greater profits could be ob- 
tained. Allowing for supervision and 
overhead charges and insurance on 
the investment, blackcaps can be pro 
duced for about six to seven cents per 
pound, with a yield of one ton to the 


acre. 


at least, owght fo be obtained 


Larger yields, up to two tons 


on suit: 


able soils for a cost which would not 
be nearly so high in proportion; there 


fore more profit would result. 
Varieties 


At the present time, only four va 


rieties are commonly found 


in the 


commercial plantings of the North 


west. They are the Plum 


Farmer, 


Cumberland, Munger and Gregg. «| 
The.-Plum Farmer is a_ viggrous 

grower and heavy producer. Its; fruit 

is large, fet black, glossy and luscious. 


It has a rather long picking 


extending over a period of 10 days or 
even two weeks under favorable :con- 


ditions. 


The late ripening berries,are 


found scattered through the center of 
the bush and appear singly here. and 


there, so that the variety is 


not s0 


popular with pickers as. other: sorts 


which have the berries. clustered more | 


closely and arranged on the 


outside 


of the bush. The prices received from 
cannerymen for the fruit of this ve 
riety are as high as for any other, al 
though: the Munger is slightly pre 


ferred by some. 


For these reasons, 


the Plum Farmer should find a prom 
inent place in commercial plantings 
of blackcaps in the Northwest. 

The Munger is less vigorous that 


the Plum Farmer, as a rule. 
little more particular in its 


It is & 
soil re 


quirements, bearing very well under 
optimum conditions but not standing 


hardships of soil and season 
as the Plum Farmer. 
borne chiefly in clusters and 


as We 


Its berries are 


to the 


outside of the bush. Its fruit is larse 
firm, of excellent quality, with * 
shorter picking season than the Plum 
Farmer, and it ripens about one W 


later than that variety. 


men F 
(Continued on page 34) 


In spite of 
the fact that it is somewhat easilY 
damaged by rain, it is probably thé 
most popular variety for the cannery” 
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for June, 1925 
Maybe smoke, too, 
is “thicker 


than water”’ 





From England, stronghold of 
the pipe, comes a call for an 
American pipe-tobacco 





The average “Briton considers the 
pipe to be an English institution. We 
must concede that there is a higher pro- 
portion of pipe-smokers among English- 
men than among the male members of 
any other nation. 

So when a Londoner insists that his 

shall be filled with an American 
the makers of said tobacco con- 
fess to taking his insistence as com- 


plimentary. 

Mr. Hengle reaches across three thou- 
ee ‘miles ef sea to get what he wants, 
and incidentally to hand us this bouquet: 


London, England. 
& Brother Co., 


Biamond, Ve. . 


| Bear Sirs: 

(Many thanks for your reply of February 
29. I hardly expected that I could deal 
_with you direct, but I thought I would 
have a try, at any rate. I am going te find 
out jast what the duty is on your splendid 
tobacco. I am a heavy smoker, have been 
all my life; in using your tobacco I find no 
il effects from it In any way whatever. f 
can’t say that for any other brands that 
I have tried, and I tried them all before I 
settled the question that Edgeworth was 
the best of the whole assortment. No 
matter where I go, I always take ean 
extra supply to jast me until I return. 


I 
me Respectfully, 
Ed. 8. Henge. 


While the taste for Edgeworth is not 
universal, Mr. Hengle’s letter is evi- 
dence that it ie international. The fact 
is, Edgeworth appeals to a certain class 
of pipe-smokers. . These smokers are 
spread pretty much over the worid. 


And one thing these smokers are sure 

wf: The Edgeworth they smoke today 

tastes exactly the 

‘game as did the 

Edgeworth on the 

day they first tried 

it—years ago in 

many instances. 

Edgeworth never 
changes. 


Let us send you 

samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever you 
bay it, for it never changes in quality. 
Write your name and address te Larus 
& Brother. Company, 13F South 2ist 
Street, Richmond, Va. . 


, Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the meeds and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice4 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
a also in several handy in-between 







We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 


Rodent Pests: 
(Continued from page 31) 


live in groundhog dens, and the dens 
can be easily distinguished from those 
of the fox, skunk, weasel, and oppos- 
sum. Two characteristics determine a 
groundhog den, one a freshly cleaned- 
out burrow with the dirt mounded up 
immediately in front of the hole, and 
the other, girdled trees, shrubs, and 
nibbled vegetation about the den. Be 
sure to treat only the burrows plainly 
belonging to groundhogs. 

Fumigation.—The two fumigants 
used for the control of groundhogs are 
carbon bisulphide and calcium cyanide 
flakes. Calcium cyanide flakes are 
preferable because they are more eas- 
ily applied, inexpensive, non-explosive 
and very efficacious. Directions pre- 
pared by the Biological Survey for the 
use of beth materials follow: 

1. Make a complete survey of your 
farm fer groundhog burrows. 

2. Treat each used hole with three 
tablespoonfuls (one and one-half 
eunces) of carbon disulphide, or one 
tablespoonful (about one ounce) of 
calcium cyanide flakes, as follows: 

(a) Pour the carbon bisulphide on 
a wad of cotton, rags, waste, or other 
absorbent material and piace well 
down in the burrow. 

(b) Place the calcium cyanide flakes 
as far as possible into the burrow, us- 
ing a long-handied spoon. 

3.—Close tightly the entrance to bur- 
rows immediately with sod and damp 


sand or dirt from falling on the fumi- 
gant. 

4.—Examine all 
after the lapse of one week and re- 
treat any that may have been re- 
opened. 

Precautions. — Carbon bdisulphide 
evaporates rapidly and is highly ex- 
plosive. Do not smoke or have fires 
around when using it. Keep calcium 
cyanide in open air. When opening the 


to breathe the fumes. ‘Wash hands at 


rial and use care to get none of it in 
the mouth. : 
Rabbits 
Cottontail rabbits are 
sport and food in most parts of the 
United States and in seme localities 
are the only game animals available. 
In many sections, however, they be- 
come objectionable because of the 
jury they do to orchards and farm 
crops. Despite their useful qualities, 
it then becomes mecessary to take 
measures for their control, - 


of these rabbits are checked best by 


predatory-animal enemfes. When other 
repressive measures are necessary, 


the protection of trees, the trunks may 
be covered with washes that are dis- 
tasteful or poisonous to rabbits, or with 
mechanical contrivances that prevent 
the teeth from penetrating the bark. 
The younger the tree the greater is 


logical Survey frequently receives re- 
ports that rabbits thave completely 
ruined a newly set orchard. Newly 
set orchards should be clean-cultivated 
if possible to eliminate the hiding 
places of rabbits, and trees should be 
protected, preferably with the wire- 
netting type of mechanical protector. 
No, 20 galvanized-wire poultry netting 
18 inches wide of one-inch mesh wiil 
answer every requirement. This ma- 
terial is cut into one-foot lengths and 
fastened about the trunks of the trees. 
A limesulphur wash will also protect 
the tree against injury, but it has to 
be renewed several times during the 
winter. Cheap glue mixed with the 
lime and sulphur while the wash is 
still het will make it more permanent. 
When the trees are three years old or 
older, another wash consisting of one- 
third Magar olf and two-thirds coal 
tar can be used. This wash should be 


painted in strips on the tree trunk. 
Avoid getting this wash. on new bark 


trees under 





is 


or three 
as kil 


may injure or 


time of the year, other animals do not: 


earth, taking care to*prevent loose: 


treated burrows: 


can, stand to the windward so as not, 


once after working with this mate- 


hunted for: 


in-" 


Abnormal increases in the number}; 


hunting or, naturally, by diseases and_+ 


poisoning may be resorted te. For), 


the danger of rabbit injury. The Bio-: 
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‘ ADVERTIS 
15e a word. Oount each initial, aes 
a B. Joves, 44 E. Main St., Mount M 

= eee sheet. No aispiag type =a 


For advertisements 


SPECIAL NOTICE—A adv copy, 
the Classified ent om Teach this office 





Classified ‘Advertisements 


FM permissible. *+Because of the low rate, cash 


must accompany any jer. 
Magazine allew 5 words ee address. All replies forwarded as received. 
discontinuance orders or change of copy intended for 
issue, 


Address: American Fruit Grower Magazine, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


oe « * 


ING RATES 


Sane or grou 
counts as “pe 


yf figures as one word. Thus 
ven words. Write advertisement 


adtiressed in caré of the American Fruit Grower 


by the 10th of this month for next 








FARMS AND ORGHARDS 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER Of 
farm or ed fand for sale. 0. Hawley, 
Baldwin, Wis. 





POSITION WANTED 
SUPERINTEN Saiten ae = gg nal EXfEeRI- 


ence. Speciatized applies, and cher- 
ties. Ernst Thomas, Soe Cortland 3 8t., Chicago, 











ACEE = OR- 
to 7 years old. Perf condition. 
Easy terms. G. R. Crissman, ee mn Mo, 


ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 





jeining the famous Bedford Springs Hotel 
— folder, Rush ©. Litzinger, Bedford, 
enna. 





HELP WANTED 

$1140 TO == YEAR. STEADY WORK. MEN- 
women, U. 8. Government Life Jobs. 
Short agg } a3 with pay. Pleasant work. 
Common education megs = ap» our chi 





= 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
int -WOMEN, 16 UP. LEARN GOWN MAK- 


i Write immedi- 
ately. ‘Franklin institute, Dept. E547, Rochester, 














CHICKS 
QUALITY CHICKS. +. 100 LEGHORNS, 
large assorted, $9. Reds, Anconas, $10. 
Orp., Lea $12. Lt. a. $15. Assort., 
= Catalogue. Missouri Poultry’ Farms, Colum- 








Experiemce unmecessary. positieas—F REE. 
Write today sure. reskin I Tnatfenne, Dept. B-94, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
peié as Railway Traffic Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write fer free booklet G-100. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALL MENs WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 6&, 
ho ae to accept Government _Fositions, $ti7- 
traveling or stationary, write Mr. QOzment, 
259, St. Louis, Mo. immedia iately. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SONG POEM WRITERS—HAVE PROPOSITION. 
Ray Hibbeler, D96, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. 
SPRAY MATERIALS — INSECTICIDES = 
Fangicides at money saving prices. Write for 
Mest. ¥red@ E. Schilling, Deland, Minn. 
CLOSING OUT OUR STOCK OF SADER SHOT 
Guos. Send for special price list. Baker & 
Kimball, 36 South St., Bostoa, Mass. 
HERE—GUARANTEED, FRAGRANT, 
obaces, Five pounds 
ng, $1.25. a 10c, 
(Mlark’s River Plantation, Hazel, Kentucky. 
BARREL LOTS SLIGHTLY DAMAGED ao a 
ery; hetel chinaware, cookingware, ¢ are, 
etc. Shipped _— from factory to consumer. Write 
fer particulars. E. Swasey & Co., Portland, Maine, 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MABKES 


“PATENT PARTICULARS’ AND ADVICE ON 
trade-marks, free. Write. Sterling Buck, 
W629 F, Washiagton, D.C. 



































RADIO 
2650 MILES DISTANCE WITH ONE TUBE. WH 
send complete bag car instructions with 
Panel layout, picture diagrams, ete., for 25c or 
hig beoklet free. Sonnd Radio Co., Box 117-AFG, 
Qakiand, California. 


AGENTS WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED FOR THIS TER- 
ritory. Wonuderfol value men's, women’s, chil- 
dren’s shees direct, 














saving —— over 40%. 72 





styles. z Permanent, 
steadily inc reasing income. W rite ye Tan- 
ners Shoe Mfg. Co., 6-12 C 8t., Bosten, Mass. 





BIG MONBY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charges $1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. 
Write for particulars and free samples. Amer- 
fean Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J. 
AGENTS—W RITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. SELL 
Medison ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large manu- 
facturer direct to wearer. No capital or experi- 
ence required. Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. 
Madison Corporation, 505 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS—MAKE $25.00-$100.00 WEEKLY SELIL- 
ing Comet Sprayers and Autowashers to Farm- 
ers and Autoists. Afi brass. Throws a continu- 
ous stream. Established 35 years. Particulars 
free. Rusier Co.. Johnstown, Ohio, Box C 20. 
$100 A WEEK EVERY WEEK. YOU CAN Pd#sI- 
tively make it with our new plan. Albers made 
$47 one day; McKinney $15 in three hours. Write 
for proof. American. Products Company, 2510 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


SORTING AND SIZING MACHINES 























INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. WHAT HAVE 
you? Adam Fisher Mfg. Oo., 531 Enright, St. 
Leuis, Me. 


FREE BOOK ON SORTING AND SIZING AP- 
ples and pea Send for copy today. Cutler 
Manufacturing Co., ” Bast Tenth St., Portland, Ore. 








Are You Planning 


and return the coupon to us. 





Auto Supplies Teols 
Batteries 








Readers’ Service Department 





if unable to find what you want in this issue of The American Fruit Grower 
Magesine. check the items most interested in, give your name and address, 


You are under no obligation whatever—this service is yours to take advantage 
of—don’t hesitate to use it. Information will be supplied or the names of man- 
ufacturers who can best fill your wants. 


seseaneueeeeTEAR OFF HERE«222seseeneneu Geese: 


Lighting Plants 
Discs Ladders 
Bozes Driers Oiis 
Electrical Goods Protectors, Tree 
2 Engines Packing —— Equipmest 
Brushes Fertilizers Paint—Varni: 
Ceuniang Outdts Houses , — ments 
Cider ‘Mills a Rat Killers 
In che an item, - RE Te aks inees:c sun snapeicagat Cannan ansimeees 
aoeeted et 
gag ty use, ie will 
SR OS eee re ros ye eee PEE oem 
idea, p _ what =. 
men serve 
ter. Sam Poy 8 eA ge EE SE eee rae BOND. ccccanccedhinsncked 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, Chicago 


to Buy Something ? 





Monadnock Building 

















Poisoning.—Only in exceptional 
cases is it advisable to poison rabbits 
in states where they are protected, 
The most favorable time to use it is 
in winter or after a long drought in 
summer has: made green food scarce. 
The following method is adapted for 
general use: 

Insert crystals of strychnine or pow- 
dered strychnine in pieces of apple or 
melon rind and place these baits at 
intervals along rabbit runs or paths. 
Where no well-defined runs are visible 
in orchards, artificial ones can be ~ 
made with a narrow drag or scraper. 
The baits may be placed on the ground 
or elevated on short sticks along the 
path, and should be looked after with 
care. Keep the poisoned baits away 
from children and domestic animals. 
Destroy all baits left after the poison- 
ing operations are over. 











Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT 


800 ROOMS 800 BATHS 
$2.50 PER DAY AND UP 


ARABIAN RESTAURANT 
GOTHIC GRILL CAFETERIA 
TEA ROOM 


C. C. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 


pABAAAAA AAALAAAABAAAASSAASLALAASD 
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| Batter Up! | 








Wow! The old baseball season 
is here again. Are ‘you pre- 
pared to get into the game? 
Vacation time will soon be 
here. Start now to get the 
equipment you will need to en- 
joy the game to the utmost. 
It’s a cinch. A few hours’ 
work will bring you that new 
ball, bat, glove or mitt you so 
desire, 


Catcher’s 


Mitt 


Full size Catcher’s Mitt. Semi-mold- 

ed Face model, with face of finest 

quality horse hide. Looks like profes- 
sional and made for service. 
Fingers of Napa tan, on black 
Napa leather. Strong cowhide 
adjustable wrist-strap with 
nickel buckle. Sent free of 
charge for seven subscriptions, 
new or renewal, 


Get This Bat and Hit 
Like “‘Babe’’ Ruth 


Made from highly polished ash, 
golden flame finish. Small han- 
dle, medium sized barrel. Just 
the right weight, and well bal- 
anced, too. This the same 
model bat with which ‘“‘Babe” 
Ruth made his world’s record 
of home runs. Each bat has 
“Babe” Ruth’s signature burned 
on the barrel end. Sent free of 
charge for four subscriptions, 
new or renewal. ° 


Union League Ball 


This is the famous D&M, “The 

Lucky Dog Kind.” Used by 

scores of important leagues 

throughout the country. Made 

with a genuine horsehide cover. 

- Rubber center. Each ball is 

guaranteed perfect in size, balance, 

weight, resiliency and durability’ Sent 

free of charge for three subscriptions, 
new or renewal. 


Fielder’s Glove 


Full size Fielder’s 
Glove. Made of 
finest genuine 
horsehide, front and 
back, with Chrome 
Tan leather lining 
throughout. Heav- 
ily banked. at the 
heel, thumb and 
little finger, with 
permanent deep 
formed  hold-tight 


pocket. The sea- 
80n’s best. Sent free of charge for 
six subscriptions, new or renewal. 


Subscription Rates: 


Three Years, $1.00 
One Year 50c 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


AmericanFruit Grower Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


‘result. 
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By H. F. Wilson 





igh Grade of Honey and How 


to Produce It 
By H. F. Wilson. 


N LAST month’s issue you were 

told about the use of hive bodies 
for brood rearing surplus honey. Ed- 
ucation in the production of quality 
honey is much needed by many Ameri- 
can beekeepers.» An examination of 
the honey on the market in almost 
any town or city will show various col- 
ors and grades of honey, usually 
marked first-class honey, of, in other 
cases, perfectly fine honey marked un- 
graded. This procedure is extremely 
detrimental to fair prices, and does 
not provide an attractive product to 
sell. 

In every beekeeping neighborhood 
there are from oné to half a dozen ‘bee- 
keepers who usually secure etter 
prices for their product than all the 
other beekeepers. A careful study of 
this condition will show that these 
men use care in producing their honey. 
They are careful in keeping honey 
flows from different plants separated 
and they put it up in attractive pack- 
ages for the market. If you are in 
a section where there is a honey flow 
from more than one kind of plant, 
you should so arrange your work that 
the honey from separate and distinct 
blossoms can be removed from the 
hives and extracted separately. Of 
course, if two different types of plants 
are in bloom at the same time, this 
may not be possible. 

Usually the honey secured in the 
early part of the season is lighter in 
color“than that obtained later in the 
season. Light honey and dark honey 
should never be mixed, as the darker 
honey will only tend to lower the color 
values of lighter honey; it is there- 
fore likely to reduce the sales value. 
In’ all those regions where clover 
honey only is produced, it may be left 
on the hives during the entire season, 
and it is better to do this, as a rule, 
because a finer grade of honey will 
If buckwheat or fall flowers 
bloom after clover, be sure to take the 
clover honey off before the others 
come into bloom. 

The practice of extracting honey be- 
fore the combs are completely sealed 
over in the early part of the season is 
a very poor one, and has, in past 
years, resulted in considerable losses 
to beekeepers and dissatisfaction 
among the consumers, because of fer- 
mented honey. ~ Unless honey is well 
ripened, it can very easily ferment, 
and it is then not satisfactory as food. 
Allowing the honey to remain on the 
hives until: it is thoroughly ripened 
will prevent this condition. If the 
honey is extracted, it should be 
warmed and strained through at least 
two thicknesses of white cheesecloth, 
To prevent the honey from rapid gran- 
ulation, immediately place in cans or 
bottles while hot and seal at once, 
Canning honey while it is still hot is 
the only known way to prevent rapid 
granulation. : 

There is nothing more disagreeable 
to a customer than honey that is not 
entirely clear. Little flakes of wax 
and propolis in the honey indicate that 
proper care has not been taken in 
straining. Use only good glass jars for 
honey—it is a common practice for 
beekeepers to use Mason jars. This is 
not a desirable practice... Green Ma- 
son jars should never be used. Regular 
white flint jars, made purposely for 
marketing honey, will in the long run 
bring better results and better prices. 


Preparation of Comb Honey for 
Market 

The present market demand for 
comb honey is considerably greater 
than the supply. This is no reason 
why poor comb honey should be put 
on the market. Comb honey may be 
graded as extra fancy, fancy, No. 1, 


and No. 2. The grade “extra fancy”. 


is supposed to be the very finest comb 
honey produced, and nothing less than 
a section with pure white cappings 
and completely sealed, except possibly 
at. the corners, should ever be placed 
in this grade. 

Grade “fancy” should be nearly the 
same, except that there may be a 
larger unfilled area. In grade No. 1 
we usually find all the cells filled ex- 
cept possibly the outside row, and 
with a weight of 12 to 13 ounces to 
the section. Grade No. 2 may have 
the entire outside row of cells empty 
and differing only from No. 1 possibly 
in the weight of the section, the 
weight running as low as 11 ounces 
per section. 

On the basis of these grades, prices 
should be established. It is detri- 
mental to the business when our bee- 
keepers offer fancy honey for No. 2 
prices and try to get fancy prices for 
No. 2 comb honey. Regardless of what 
grade, the wood of the sections should 
be thoroughly cleaned of all propolis 
and stains. Dust and black specks in 
empty cells are not appetizing and 
may prevent sales. 

Grade your comb honey carefully, 
see that it is thoroughly cleaned, then 
establish a sliding scale of prices, and 
there will be no difficulty in selling at 
a fair price every section of comb 
honey which we may produce. 


Care of Containers and Labels 


Before filling pails or jars with 
honey, they should be thoroughly 
cleaned so as to get rid of every par- 
ticle of dust or dirt which might in 
any way cause specks in the honey. 
If any drops of honey fall on the top 
of the pail outside of the cover, wipe 
off carefully, as honey left on the 
pail will collect dust and make a bad 
appearance. 

In putting on labels, see that the 
edges are even with the edges of the 
pail or glass jar, and use a damp 


cloth in applying the labels, so as to. 


avoid touching them with the fingers, 
leaving finger prints. 

Consideration of these little items 
make for a good product and neat 
packages. It also increases the con- 
fidence of the beekeeper in his product 
and makes it possible for him to al- 
rho Spat a clear conscience in sell- 





Shenandoah Valley Apple 


Blossom Festival 


‘THe SECOND Shenandoah Valley 
* apple blossom festival, held at 
Winchester, April 23, was a success 
from every viewpoint. The big feature 
of the event was the parade of 5000 
school children, “ranging from” kinder- 
garten tots to high school pupils. The 
children of each school wore distine- 
tive’ costumes of pink, green and 
white, symbolizing the apple blossoms. 
Bands, drum corps and other noise- 


making paraphernalia accompanieg 
the different groups. The Mary 
children wore costumes to represent 
the more important varieties grown jy 
the district. 

The parade was headed by the Uni, 
ed States Navy Band, which was sey 
by order of President Coolidge through 
the influence of Senator C. A. Swap. 
son of Virginia. The band consisteg 
of 65 pieces and arrived during the 
night on a special train of Pullman 
from Washington. 





Spraying for Brown Rot 


in the Northwest 
(Continued from Page 25) 


prompt cooling, careful handling, ang 
thorough sorting outeof defective fruit 
at the time of packing. 


Significance of the Results 

While this article deals largely with 
the effects of orchard spraying on the 
keeping quality of the fruit, the. 
writers would not minimize the im. 
portance of refrigeration and carefyj 
handling. Low temperatures may pre 
vent unsprayed fruit from spoiling 
when even sprayed fruit would spoil 
at a higher temperature, and rough 
treatment of the fruit may almost 
completely outweigh the favorable ef. 
fects of spraying—by encouraging the 
growth of blue mold and other rots, 

The point we wish to emphasize, 
however, is that sound prunes and 
cherries as they come from the trees 
have an inherent variation in keeping 
quality that may be quite largely de 
termined by the character of the spray- 
ing the orchard receives. If the fruit 
is to be held or shipped before can- 
ning, drying, or marketing, its size 
and general appearance are not the 
only things that should determine its 
value. Properly sprayed fruit has 
greater possibilities in the length of 
time which it can be held and in the 
points to which it can be distributed, 
and this should be recognized in the 
plans for marketing and in the price 
which is paid for the fruit. 





Summer Meeting of Illinois 
; Society 


HE summer meeting of the 

Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety will be held in Johnson County 
June 17 and 18. Prospects are excel- 
lent for a good crop of Yellow Trans- 
parent apples and peaches there. 
Johnson County is in the heart of the 
early apple and peach sections of ex- 
treme southern Illinois. Anyone in 
terested in fruit growing will have an 
excellent opportunity at this meeting 
to see southern Illinois at its best. 
The early apples will be just about 
ready to pick. Large acreages of new 
orchards have been planted in the 
past few years and Johnson County 
promises to become the leading fruit 
county of southern Illinois. The John- 
son County people are past masters 
in showing hospitality to visitors, and 
they are already arrange 
ments for meetings and tours for the 
visitors. _ Horticulturists from other 
states as well as Illinois are invited 
to attend. 


The Blackberry Industry of 
the Northwest 


(Continued from Page 32) 

The Cumberland is a vigorous crow- 
ing, productive berry of good quality, 
and it has about the same season 38 
the Plum Farmer. It is one of the 
older varieties and as such is well 
known and popular. One makes 0 
mistake in planting this variety for 
commercial purposes. 

The Gregg is a very hardy, vigorous 
growing, late variety and is frequent 
ly used to lengthen the picking se 
son, in combination with the other V& 
rieties mentioned. Unfortunately, i 
does not hold up well for commercial 

but is somewhat crumbly. 
For -this reason its uses are chiefly 
confined to the fresh waraset and for — 
drying purposes. ag 
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Lower Prices 


The following substantial reductions are 
announced in the prices of Graham 
Brothers Trucks, effective May 15th: 


1 Ton Chassis— 


$1175 % *1095 


1% Ton Chassis— 


$1375 « *1280 


f. o. b. Detroit 
(other chassis prices reduced proportionately) 


In the first quarter of 1925 Graham 
Brothers built and sold more 1'2ton trucks 
than any other manufacturer in the world. 


In the 1 ton and 1% ton fields combined 
they were second. 


Large’ production and large sales permit 
low prices! 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


Detroit - Evansville - Stockton - Toronto 
A Division OF Dovce BROTHERS, Inc 


RAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS w2z.2z2°2e: 2022 
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Sand—loose gravel —mud— hills—or ~ oe 

_mere rutted trails! The most difficult 

of road conditions can be overcome in 
eae: canes * a Chevrolet, famous nation-widé-for its 
Commercidl’ $425 ‘s power, endurance and great economy. ~~ 


Chassis 
“sy, 


Ercan $550 ( CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN > 
¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


ALL PRICES F. 0. B. 
FLINT, MICH. 4, 


Ye 
guati ry AT. “LOW COST. 

















